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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


T was proper that on the eve of the San Francisco Conference 
I (which opens on Wednesday) both Houses of Parliament should 
devote full-dress debates to the proposals for the security organisation 
which are to come before the United Nations. Criticism, as was to 
be expected, was concentrated on the dominating position which the 
five Great. Powers will hold on the Security Council, and especially 
on the veto which any one of them may impose on final action against 
an aggressor country. The whole tenor of the debate—and the 
speeches of Cabinet Ministers were no exception—made it plain 
that this country would have preferred a different procedure, 
which would not enable a single Power to veto decisive action. 
The solution is not regarded here as the ideal one, but it is the best 
that we can get. As Lord Cranborne said, there are only two alterna- 
tives—to accept the provisions or give up all hope of any 
world organisation. That being so, this country will wisely adopt 
the first alternative. It is agreed here that a preponderant position 
must be given to the Great Powers, since, as Mr. Attlee insisted, 
power and responsibility cannot be divorced. In fact, the responsi- 
bility for preventing aggression can only rest on the Governments 
which have the requisite resources. But the capacity of one Power 
to block proceedings under the Dumbarton Oaks scheme should not 
be exaggerated. The veto applies only to final sanctions. In taking 
cognisance of disputes, and recommending action other than sanc- 
tions, States with permanent seats on the Council would not vote if 
parties to a dispute, and decisions on such questions can normally 
be taken by a majority of seven votes out of eleven. Lord Temple- 
wood and Sir John Wardlaw-Milne emphasised the importance, 
recognised by the Commonwealth delegates, of drawing up a 
preamble to the agreement which would assert the principles of 
international conduct to which all Governments would bind them- 
selves. A point on which many speakers were insistent was that 
the constitution of the Organisation should be regarded as in the 
first instance provisional and tentative. It must be mainly shaped 
at the outset by the leaders of the Allies in war. As time goes on 
members of the Organisation are bound to discover defects which 
should be eliminated and new remedies that could be applied. 
The system must admit of evolutionary progress, but the suggested 
provision whereby amendment of the constitution needs the approval 
of all the Great Powers is open to grave objection. The country 
standing for unanimity among the Great Powers in the matter both 
of decisions on sanctions and of amendments of the constitution is 
Russia, but the welcome presence of M. Molotov at San Francisco 
will still make some agreed compromise possible, 


Continuity in Foreign Policy | 


There was a very important passage in Mr. Bevin’s recent speech 
at Leeds which was at first omitted in most of the newspaper 
reports. In this Mr. Bevin turned from controversial domestic issues 
to questions of foreign policy and defence, and on these stressed 
the necessity for a combination of effort to ensure that the national 
will shall be expressed. In particular, he urged that there should 
be a complete knowledge of the facts relating to such matters both 
for the party in office and for the party in opposition, so as to secure 
continuity in foreign policy and united effort to preserve peace. 
Mr. Bevin is evidently profoundly impressed by the necessity of 
avoiding a repetition of that tragic pre-war situation, when the 
Conservatives knew, but did not act, and the Labour Party opposed 
action because, as they claim, they did not know. Never before 
was it more necessary to lift foreign policy, as far as possible, out 
of the field of party controversy. In pre-1914 days it was a Parlia- 
mentary tradition that there was a certain sanctity about the Foreign 
Minister, and that his sphere was not to be lightly invaded in the 
spirit of controversy ; and this continued to be true to a certain extent 
even in the stormy years between 1910 and 1914, when party feeling 
reached an extreme point of bitterness. Mr. Bevin has given a lead 
which it is to be hoped will commend itself to other parties—Lord 
Templewood has already tabled for debate in the House of Lords a 
motion suggesting that before the Coalition breaks up a concerted 
effort should be made to ensure the continuity of foreign policy. 
As for method, either contact between party leaders or the formation 
of an all-party Foreign Affairs Committee would meet the case— 
though there are serious objections to the latter plan. 


Concentration Camp Hell 


As long as there was any conceivable loophole of doubt many 
persons in this country dared to hope that there was at least exaggera- 
tion about the hideousness and the scale of atrocities committed in 
German concentration camps. Such doubts might well have been 
dispelled by the records of Lidice and Lublin, but if any still 
remained they must vanish for ever in view of what the American 
Third Army found when it overran the Buchenwald concentration 
camp near Weimar. Of the wretched people from some twenty 
nations who were kept at slave-work there, at least 60,000 died 
from violence or harsh conditions, and the 21,000 who were released 
are described as pitiful wrecks suffering from starvation, overwork 
and the effects of beatings, torture and the threats of death. From 
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Nordhausen camp comes another report of 2,000 foreign workers who 
had been condemned to work under the foulest conditions in an 
underground factory ; these were the emaciated survivors of a far 
larger number who had died. At another camp, Belsen, conditions 
were perhaps worst of all. Germans who have been interviewed 
have been at pains io protest that these outrages which were occur- 
ring in many parts of Germany were the work of S.S. men or Nazi 
gaolers, not of ordinary Germans, who, they maintain, are civilised 
people. Such excuses make the situation no less disturbing, since 
they reveal that ordinary Germans have shut their eyes to the reali- 
ties, or apathetically acquiesced, and show no sense of their responsi- 
bility for crimes repeatedly committed by agents of a Government 
which they accepted. The Allies appear to be confronted with a 
nation the vast majority of whom are destitute of any public 
conscience whatever. That fact must govern the treatment of them. 


The Future of Trieste 


Marshal Tito, in an interview with a correspondent of the Soviet 
Red Star, nas demanded that Trieste and the Istrian peninsula 
should be ceded to Yugoslavia at the peace settlememt. So far as 
the Istrian area in the neighbourhood of Trieste is concerned, the 
demand can be abundantly justified on the ground of population, 
which is predominantly Slovene. But the port of Trieste ought 
not to, be considered solely in relation to the opposing claims of 
Italy and Yugoslavia ; though it should at once be recognised that 
Iialy has failed to justify her demand to control a city which has 
a large Yugoslav minority, and in which the Italian claim to a 
majority is to say the least of it doubtful. There are, however, much 
larger issues at stake. Trieste in the days of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire was the main outlet to the sea for all the territories of which 
that Empire then consisted. One of the great defects of the last 
peace settlement was that it split up the succession States into un- 
economic water-tight compartments, and the difficulty of access [to 
the Adriatic was a severe drawback to all of them. Trieste ought 
to be restored for the free use of Yugoslavia and all the countries 
ot central Europe ; and there is only one way to attain that end—by 
internationalising it and making it a free port, equally available for 
Yugoslavia, Italy, Austria, Hungary and Czechoslovakia. The diffi- 
culties which beset Danzig do not here exist. There is nothing com- 
parable to the nationalist German population backed by a powerful 
and ambitious Germany, nor any problem like that of the Polish 
Corridor behind it. (The Danzig arrangements worked quite 
smoothly when the Socialists had a majority in the Senate of the 
Free City.) Trieste should be administered as a free port in the 
interest of all trading nations alike and guaranteed by the Security 
Organisation. 


Mr. Foot’s Second Thoughts 


Since Mr. Robert Foot produced his plan for coal on behalf of the 
Mining Association he has been studying criticisms of it—of which 
there have been many —and also the report of the Reid committee of 
Experts. In the light of his studies he has now produced a supple- 
ment to his plan, with some modifications, and a full account of the 
constitution of the central board and the district boards which he 
would set up for the industry. He has noted the emphatic objections 
which have been raised to the immense powers to be entrusted to 
his central board, a body solely representative of the owners ; and 
therefore he suggests the setting up of a statutory arbitral tribunal, 
which should hear complaints from consumers against the operation 
of selling schemes, from workers in matters outside the scope of 
the conciliation machinery, from the Coal Commission, in regard 
to the conservation of cual resources, and also from individual owners 
against certain directions of the Central Board. This is a slight 
improvement, in that it enables checks to be put upon abuses or 
errors after they have occurred, but makes no positive contribution 
whatever to the carrying out of an active positive policy. The 
central board, whose composition is now defined, still remains the 
sole authority for initiating reforms in the industry, and it still 
remains exclusively representative of the owners. In a recent speech 
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to the mine-owners, Mr. Foot claimed that there was much in 
common between his plan and that of the Reid report. There is, 
in so far as each states the need for drastic reorganisation and for 
unification. But the latter, by giving full compulsory powers to the 
central authority, would make it effective; the former, over an 


important range of activity, leaves it ineffective. The need is 
for a nation-wide programme of reorganisation touching the 
interests of management, workers and consumers. Mr. Foot has 


established no case for leaving this in the hands of a trust of colliery- 
owners. The task can be carried out only by a body acting on behalf 
of the nation, armed with full statutory powers. 


Scottish Nationalism 


Two Scottish by-elections, at Motherwell and for the Scottish 
Universities, have resulted in defeats of National Government candi- 
dates. The return of Sir John Boyd Orr is rather a triumph of 
personality than a pointer to the state of political opinion. But at 
Motherwell the position is different. For the first time a Scottish 
Nationalist—Dr. McIntyre—has won a seat in Parliament. Mother- 
well, it is true, has never been regarded as a safe seat for any political 
party ; but the poll certainly indicates that many people from all 
parties, including probably the Communists, who are comparatively 
flourishing in this constituency, have given their vote for Scottish 
Nationalism. This movement has been making steady progress for 
many years, and has been strengthened recently by the attitude of 
the Government on many specifically Scottish issues—in general, 
housing, and in particular the clams on behalf of Prestwick Airport 
and the projected road-bridge over the Forth. Scottish Nationalism 
is not comparable to the old Irish Nationalism, and is not due to 
any desire for separation, but for devolution such that Scottish 
people can give that attention to their own affairs for which West- 
minister has not the time nor—it is sometimes felt—the inclination. 
Sir John Orr did not stand as a Nationalist, but as an Independent, 
but he, too, expressed the opinion that some measure of self-govern- 
ment is necessary to allow Scotland to get on with the job urgently 
required to ensure the welfare of the people. Much more thought 
ought to be given to this growing movement. But nothing could do 
more to discredit it in the eyes of serious men than the foolish 
posturing of the new Motherwell Member at Westminster on 
Tuesday. 


The Fine Art Commission 


Calling attention to the need that reconstruction and development 
should be controlled by “civilised regard for beauty, history and 
amenities,” a number of persons distinguished in the arts have 
written to The Times urging that the Royal Fine Art Commission 
should be more widely representative and have greater power. The 
physical reconstruction of Britain which will be undertaken on a 
vast scale after the war will give innumerable opportunities for the 
better shaping of this country and also innumerable opportunities 
for the spoliation of its amenities. Never before was it so urgent that 
there should be a properly constituted authority with the influence 
and power to stop outrages on the natural and artistic treasures of 
this country, which so often may be perpetrated by public bodies 
no less than by private interests. (It has been seen, in one field, 
in the case of Bodmin Moor how desirable it is to watch against 
unnecessary encroachments by the Defence Services.) At first the 
Fine Art Commission could only give advice when requested to do 
so. In 1933 it was empowered to offer advice on its own initiative. 
But even this is not enough. It should be a body representing all 
the arts with prestige as far as possible beyond question ; it should 
also have an crganisation sufficiently dispersed to keep a watchful 
eye on what is happening in the provinces ; and, thirdly, it should 
have certain statutory powers. The writers of The Times letter 
ask for more than any Government could grant when they suggest 
that it should be invested with the power of an absolute veto on 
undesirable projects. But they might well ask for legislation which 
would ensure that its advice would be brushed aside without full 
public inquiry. 
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1945 


TWO PRESIDENTS 


RANKLIN ROOSEVELT is the greatest casualty of the war. 
When he had served his generation by the will of God, he 

fell on sleep. But what here makes the bitterness of death, not 
for him but for mankind, is the tragedy of uncompleted service. 
He had served his generation unceasingly and unsparingly, but it 
looked confidently for years of service no less effective or self- 
sacrificing yet. The man who had led his country to the eve of 
a victory built largely on his: wisdom and inspiration might well 
have asked release when that goal was reached. But he never 
would have. The tasks of the coming years of peace are as urgent 
as the tasks of the years of war, and the leader in one could not 
but recognise, and could not refuse, his leadership in the other. 
Roosevelt was something far more than Chief Magistrate of his 
country. He was a leader as no American President since Lincoln 
could claim to be. The war has demonstrated that beyond all 
misunderstanding, but while the war no doubt developed Roose- 
yelt’s character, as it must have developed any President’s with a 
character worth developing, the qualities it illuminated were latent 
in his personality from the first. It is perhaps pardonable to quote 
here a few lines from a leading article which appeared in this 
journal in March, 1933, under the heading “ A Leader Emerges,” 
on the occasion of Franklin Roosevelt’s first inauguration as 
President. “The world;” it was then said, “needs beyond all 
things confidence and leadership. Any man who on a world scale 
could furnish the second could create the first. And since last 
Saturday the world has been asking itself whether conceivably 
the man has at last been found.” It did not take long to answer 
that question so far as America, staggering on the edge of a 
financial crisis without precedent, was concerned. The leadership 
was there, the leader acted, confidence was restored, the country 
was saved from a disaster that might have engulfed half the world. 
The reasons why a leader who did so incalculably much to win 
the war could not succeed in preventing the war are too complex 
to be considered fully here. If this country had enjoyed political 
leadership comparable to Roosevelt’s from the time when he 
became leader in America the whole of history might have been 
different. But comparisons if drawn at all must be drawn fairly. 
And once the truth is faced that one of the prime causes of the war 
was unpreparedness it must be recognised that if Britain was so 
unprepared in 1939 that she could do no more than hold on 
somehow until her strength was mobilised, if Russia was so un- 
prepared that she had actually to become temporarily the aggres- 
sor’s accomplice, the United States was in as bad a case as either, 
or worse. The country whose President Franklin Roosevelt 
became in 1933 had more than eight years of respite, with the 
spectacle of another kind of leadership in Berlin to warn it of 
what might be in store, before the blow fell—and found America 
ready. That she was ready not only materially but morally was 
Roosevelt’s work more than any other single man’s. His contri- 
bution to the victory that is all but achieved began close on two 
years before the first shot was fired, when at Chicago in October 
of 1937 he sounded what the British Prime Minister of that day 
termed “ a clarion call,” pledging his administration to a concerted 
effort with other peace-loving nations to quarantine aggressor 


‘States. That speech, with its warning that it was idle to believe 


that if the aggressors were given rope the western hemisphere 
would escape attack was a calculated challenge to American 
isolationists and the opening of a new chapter in America’s train- 
ing in international politics, The process was continued with 
striking effect in the series of “fireside talks” in which the 
President succeeded, thanks to the invention of the radio, in estab- 
lishing something like intimate relations with each of America’s 
hundred and thirty million citizens. It was that that made possible 


the invaluable help extended to this country and the other Allies 
through the agreement on West Indian bases, the sale of the fifty 


_destroyers, the cash-and-carry arrangement and lend-lease—all 


before America was a belligerent at all. 

To speak of the President’s leadership among the Allies would 
be going too far. Of the three men on whom the burden of this 
war has supremely fallen it can be said of no one that he was 
primus inter pares. There was no primus ; all were pares. But 
each of them, Franklin Roosevelt as much as any, contributed 
some essential element which only he could provide. And even 
within the Council of Three there was one special element, 
the close and increasing personal friendship between President 
and Prime Minister, which affected so closely the relationship 
between their respective nations, and which bore what in one 
field may prove to be its most enduring fruit, the formulation by 
the two men of the Atlantic Charter in years when America was 
still a neutral. By that time the “ five freedoms” enunciated by 
the President in 1940 had already become current coin. 
Now, superficially, all that is ended. In fact it is still no 
more than beginning. Nobly and discerningly as Franklin 
Roosevelt has served his own generation, generations yet to come 
may have even greater reason to pay tribute to him than we have 
today. His work for victory was done. His work for peace was 
well begun, but it is for others now to take up the torch that has 
fallen unextinguished from his hands. The dictates of the 
American constitution have laid suddenly a burden of responsi- 
bility and an endowment of authority such as few men have ever 
wielded on an untried and unassuming Senator from a Middle 
Western State. Little was known of Mr. Truman in this country 
till last week. Not very much more was known of him in the 
United States ; what was known is epitomised by an American 
writer on a later page of this issue. To him it falls to stand where 
his predecessor stood in relation both to his own country and to 
the world, in the knowledge that that .predecessor possessed 
qualities of personality and training and experience that might 
seem to make the task of any man following him impossible. 

It is not impossible, and President Truman, rising to the chal- 
lenge of the situation, has already most favourably impressed the 
hundreds of millions in his own country and the Allied nations who 
wish him well for the world’s sake no less than for his own. One 
advantage, indeed, he enjoys over Mr. Roosevelt. He comes to 
office from the heart of the Senate, as Mr. Roosevelt never did, 
at a moment when an unbroken understanding between President 
and Senate is essential if America is to become a contractual 
partner with her Allies in the immense and diverse tasks of peace 
and reconstruction. The President, moreover, while rightly resolv- 
ing to make all his predecessor’s policies his, has already shown 
himself capable of prompt decision and fruitful initiative. The 
announcement, immediately on his succession to office, that 
the San Francisco Conference would be held as planned, dispelled 
many anxieties and doubts. And the further announcement which 
followed swiftly, that on the President’s urgent appeal M. Molotov, 
the Soviet Foreign Minister, would after all attend the Conference, 
reflects equal credit on the President for his promptitude in action 
and on Marshal Stalin for his readiness in response, By making a 
meeting of the three Foreign Secretaries possible it may prove to 
have opened a door to the solution of the Polish problem, 

The first impressions are amply confirmed by the new Presi- 
dent’s address to the two Houses of Congress on Monday. It 
was an unambitious utterance, but the speaker said simply and 
with unmistakable sincerity everything that most needed saying. 
He reaffirmed America’s inflexible resolve to pursue the war to 
the point of unconditional surrender ; to secure the punishment 
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of war-criminals ; to transmute the universal yearning for peace 
into the practical shape of an organisation competent, by the use 
of force if need be, to prevent or circumscribe and suppress any 
violation of the peace. His call for “a determination to keep the 
peace under law ™ links him in principle, almost in identity of lan- 
guage, with his great Democratic predecessors, Wilson and Roose- 
velt. He has shown already that in spirit and purpose he stands 
in that great succession. His capacity and force have still to be 
tested, but many men before today have achieved greatness by 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


@NENERAL EISENHOWER’S announcement that V-Day 
will not be proclaimed till all important enemy pockets 


on the West front have been wiped out needs a little 
elucidation—does Norway come into that category? or the 
so-called Bavarian redoubt?—but in its essentials it is obvi- 


ously wise and will be generally welcome. There has been too 
much V-Day talk here at home, and too soon. The interval that 
will elapse now should be eminently salutary. The national instinct 
seems to be thoroughly sound, for there has already been a healthy 
reaction against exuberance in celebration, and the idea that a 
normal citizen can greet V-Day both on his knees and in his eyes 
produces nothing but revulsion. The Army, I fancy, has been 
sounder on the whole business throughout. I have just been read- 
ing a private letter from a young Staff officer on the Western front. 
“One thing,” he writes, on the subject of V-Day, “is the almost 
childish lack of reality displayed by the Press and wireless at home.” 
He points out that after the apparent tota! defeat of Germany 
sporadic fighting will go on for weeks or months, and asks perti- 
nently, “ how is the mother going to feel whose son is killed during 
the V-Week celebrations?” I quote one other sentence from a 
very striking letter: “Let us by all means celebrate, give thanks that 
the German Army is beaten, the loss of life has become less, but 
realise that convalescence is often the worst part of a disease like 
ths.” All that is incontestable. One task will end, only for another, 
different but hardly less tormidable, to begin. The dominant notes 
of V-Day should be thankfulness, restraint and resolve. 
7 * * * 

Observations made here last week regarding the importance of the 
Universities returning independent, rather than party-labe!led, mem- 
bers to Parliament has since received a striking commentary in the 
return of Sir John Boyd Orr at the Scottish Universities bye-election 
by a majority of 12,020 (20,197 against 8,177) over his Liberal 
National opponent—a result the more notable in that the retiring 
member was Liberal National. Sir John Orr, with his extensive 
knowledge of every aspect of the subject of nutrition, will bring 
to discussions in the House of Commons precisely that contribution 
which a University member ought to bring, especially in regard 
to such a question as the international Food and Agriculture 
Organisation, which Mr. Stettinius commended to the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee last week. 

* * * * 

These are days in which, very satisfactorily, 2 number of people 
are beginning to ask what voluntary public service they can do in 
the anxious and critical days of reconstruction. There are obviously 
many answers. Here I only offer one. The work of Children’s 
Care Committees in London (why so far in London only I don’t 
know), has always seemed to me singularly valuable and important. 
There is a grave shortage of personnel, and I believe a public meeting 
is being held next week to bring the need to the attention of persons, 
men or women, capable of serving on such committees. The com- 
mittees concern themselves partly with the health and general wel- 
fare of children in primary schools, partly—and the importance of 
this is manifest—with the entry of the children into suitable employ- 
ment. The work, which involves visiting homes and engaging the in- 
terest of parents, can be done, and is often best done, in the evening. 
Hardly anything affects the national future so much as the welfare 
of the rising generation, and nothing, probably, after the efforts of 
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rising to the height of unexpected responsibilities, and Mr, 
Truman may well be added to their number. He will have his diffi- 
culties. He will make his mistakes, But he starts with one immense 
advantage. His country stands united as rarely before, first by a 
deep and universal sorrow, second by sympathy no less profound 
and universal for a man called suddenly to shoulder an almost 
insupportable burden. That the new President will give to his 
country and the world all that is in him is certain, No more could 
be asked of him. than that. 


the teachers, affects the welfare of that generation so much as the 
work of an able and conscientious Care Committee. Where can 
volunteers apply? To the Central Council of Care Committees, 
Room 161, London County Hall, S.E. 1. 

* * . * 

The ways of the Ministry of Works at a time of acute shortage 
of men end materials are sométimes past finding out. In a Home 
Counties village last summer a flying bomb did _ considerable 
damage to a building consisting of a cottage and garage standing in 
the grounds of a larger house. The cottage has been repaired by 
the local authority in accordance with the normal practice. To 
put the garage inte its original condition would, it is estimated, 
cost between £400 and £500. Actually it is being turned: into an 
extension of the cottage, two extra bathrooms being constructed in 
addition te one already existing, as well as bedrooms with fitted 
basins, at a cost of £1,300—under licence from the Ministry of 
Works. This, it should be noted, is not for the benefit of the 
original owner, who has died since the place was blitzed, but for a 
newcomer who has never resided in the locality before. To add to 
the anomaly, this private work has absorbed all the local labour, 
leaving none available for what is most urgently needed, the repair 
of a public building (blitzed at the same time) in which the life of 
the village is bound up. Does Mr. Duncan Sandys approve? 

* x * . 

Of the many suggestions for a British memorial to. President 
Roosevelt, the one that appeals to me most on its merits is the 
erection of a statue in Parliament Square somewhere in the vicinity 
of the Lincoln statue. London has Lincoln ; it also has a statue of 
Washington (half-size for some reason, in the grounds of the National 
Gallery for some reason). To argue which of these great men will 
ultimately fill the largest place in history would be futile and 
invidious. But this at least is incontestable, that Roosevelt did more 
for this country and this continent than either Washington or 
Lincoln. There is no danger that that will ever be forgotten, but 
to have him standing among us as Lincoln stands, as a reminder and 
a tribute, in the shadow of Parliament and the Abbey would satisfy 
peculiarly the emotions of this and coming generations. A statue, 
of course, need not exclude some further memorial. 

* * 7 * 

The B.B.C. is well accustomed to. both kicks and ha’pence— 
possibly getting more of the former than it deserves and fewer of 
the latter. Anyhow, here is one little bouquet for it to put in its 
window. The group of distinguished French medical men who 
recently visited London sent, after their return to Paris, a message 
expressing “in their own name and that of all France their gratitude 
to the B.B.C. for the support and encouragement it had unceasingly 
afforded through all the Jong and painful years of France’s ordeal.” 
There is no question that the tribute is well merited. The same 
sentiments are being voiced perpetually in every occupied country. 

7 * * * 

It would be hard to imagine anything in more deplorable taste 
than the heading—the sole heading—a London evening paper put 
over its account of the Memorial Service to President Roosevelt at 
St. Paul’s: 

CHURCHILL IN TEARS AT ROOSEVEIT SERVICE 
Can private grief, however honourable and however deep, never be 
granted a fitting privacy? JANUS. 
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THE LAST BATTLES 


By STRATEGICUS 


IELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY has said that although 
the Germans have been well and truly defeated, “ you cannot 
really say when this business is going to end.” That is a very 
important statement from one who does not usually lack optimism. 
One might go even further, and say that it is impossible to imagine 
how it is going to end. It may be ultimately much the same thing. 
If we could know how the war would end we should be in a position 
to hazard a guess at the time. At the moment, all that we can see 
is the progress towards the splitting up of Germany into two parts. 
To the north lie the North Sea ports, Denmark and Norway, with 
the great mass of the armies which still remain organised, based on 
the fortified city of Berlin. To the south may lie the more for- 
midable positions which the Germans have designed for a prolonged 
defensive. 

It may be that as this article is being written the shape of the 
final battles is being determined. The Russians are said to be 
attacking from the direction of Frankfurt and also from the Neisse, 
though there are aspects of the German reports which create a 
doubt. It is almost certain that the Third United States Army will 
very soon effect a junction with Marshal Koniev ; and, when that 
occurs, the southern mountainous areas will be cut off. It will be 
almost impossible after that to concentrate any German forces in 
them for a further defensive struggle. If the troops are there 
already, they may take position in the fortresses designed ; if not, 
they will not reach their redoubts. But as to the manning of the 
positions in the north and in the south, much must depend upon 
the developments of the next fortnight ; and, judging by the distri- 
bution of the Allied forces, it seems probable that the issue will 
first be decided in the north. 

When the Allies have effected a junction they will have at their 
disposal an extraordinary weight of armour under commanders who 
have a considerable experience in its use in disruption. It does not 
seem too much to suggest that never has so much armour been 
assembled against a single group of armies as the Allies together will 
be able to concentrate. That condition inevitably suggests its use 
in the phase that is now developing. There will at first, presum- 
ably, be a battle for the positions which the Germans have estab- 
lished along the Oder and Neisse. The Russians have had a con- 
siderable amount of time to rest, re-group and re-form their armies. 
Their communications should now be in working order. Their 
material should be brought up to maximum strength. They should, 
therefore, be in a condition to break through completely in a short 
time. They face no worse odds than confronted Montgomery when 
he crossed the lower Rhine. Both he and they faced a position in 
which the chance of surprise is absent; but the Russians have. a 
long front, and tactical surprise should be possible. If they had 
struck, one would have expected their advance to be more rapid. 
But the blow is certain to be delivered within the immediate future. 

What will follow? Great built-up areas such as Berlin are the last 
battle-ground any general would willingly choose; but somehow 
the city must be reduced, and, if fortresses like K6nigsberg have 
been stormed, there seems no reason why Berlin should have a 
different fate. Yet it remains doubtful how long such a city can 
hold out when the inhabitants are compelled to resist by the threats 
of the Nazi leaders: It may be that the Allies will first mask it 
and content themselves with cutting any resistance they find into 
fragments. For this their armour is especially suitable ; for siege 
purposes it would be wasted, and it is in disruptive attack that it 
must determine the fate of the possible centres of resistance. From 
east to west, from west to east, and from south to north swift 
armoured columns will cut across the territory in close liaison, and 
it is hard to conceive of any substantial forces escaping the shears. 
Busch is at present charged with the western defences of the north ; 
and these include the North Sea ports. Clearly these are important 
for us to seize and put in use at once. But there are difficulties 
in the way of achieving this end. The main obstacle is the existence 
of U-boats and E-boats, as well as some of the smaller naval craft. 


The capture of Bremen itscif may not be so difficult ; but to restore 
it to use as a port of entry for supplies will necessitate the rounding- 
up of the German smaller fry which are at present based on the 
Dutch ports and Kiel. In this problem the campaign in Holland 
is involved; and no prospect can be more painful than that of 
reducing resistance in Fortress Holland. Much, however, will depend 
upon the number of forces left behind there. It was the parachutists 
who turned the scale in the Battle for Holland in 1940; and there 
may be chances of attack that will lead to the conquest of Holland 
sooner than one would dare to suggest. 

But the mere raising of these problems makes it clear that we are 
not yet at the end of the fighting ; and the quite proper suggestions 
of General Eisenhower in his letter to President Roosevelt have 
unfortunately given the impression that by some declaration the 
war will be brought to'a close. Everyone wishes it so much that 
it is easy to forget that the German people must wish it infinitely 
more. There are clearly more battles to be fought. There may be 
one in the Berlin area in connexion with separate operations against 
some of Max Krull’s nine battle sectors. These will not continue 
indefinitely, as it is the opposite tendency to imagine. The Ruhr 
resistance is yielding to treatment rather more rapidly than might 
have been expected ; and already over 263,000 prisoners have been 
taken. Is it necessary to think that other forces, much less con- 
siderable, will be more obdurate? The Ruhr operations have, more- 
over, been carried on while the bulk of the Allied armies were 
engaged in cutting across Germany end breaking up the resistance 
wherever it showed any signs of settling down. Will it not be a 
swifter and easier task to reduce other centres with smaller garrisons 
when the troops devote themselves to that and nothing else? 

In Italy the Allies are answering another question of the same 
sort. The offensive has nut yet assumed the character of a “ blitz- 
krieg,” and the country does not favour it. What remains to be 
determined is the question whether this strong and select body 
of German troops can be defeated completely in a short time. Field- 
Marshal Alexander showed last May that he could resolve in a few 
days a problem which appeared for months to be beyond solution. 
No one who has studied the Anzio and Cassino attacks can be in 
any doubt about the astonishing difference that occurred in the 
May offensive after weeks and months of heroic and unavailing 
struggle in the preceding winter. That sequence of events suggests 
that there may still be chances of clearing up a situation that has 
seemed to be invested with a sort of permanence. 

The situation there is important because it inevitably has relation 
to the offensive of the two Russian Marshals in the Danube area. 
Some time before the Italian attack opened, it will be remembered, 
Alexander visited Tolbukhin and Tito; and it is certain that he 
concerted with them the timing and pattern of.the present campaign. 
What would be the best that could develop from this campaign in 
Italy? It will encourage no one to find at the end Allied troops 
attacking the wall of mountains that forms the Italian frontier. That 
no doubt would be welcomed by the Germans as much as it would 
be hated by us. Alexander will naturally be intent upon destroying 
the German and Italian forces in northern Italy. It will not be 
long before we are able to assess his chances; and in some way 
that has not yet developed they will depend upon the advance in 
the area beyond the mountains. 

In southern Germany and Austria the Allies are converging ; and 
they have no intention of permitting the enemy to withdraw into 
either Bohemia or the “ Festung Berchtesgaden ”—if they can prevent 
it. There has been some evidence of stronger resistance, and even 
organisation, in this part of the country; but the Allies have fore- 
seen the problem which we are considering, and they will be on the 
alert to disrupt any centre of resistance they encounter. But let 
us suppose that it will be physically possible to withdraw into some 
of these defence areas. They have presumably been already pro- 
visioned for resistance, if that is seriously intended. We know that 
at Berchtesgaden very elaborate provision for a stand has been made 
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for some time. There may, then, be some attempt to hold such 
centres, and if the fanatical Nazis are among the garrison there will 
be no lack of intention. But what is the chance that they can 
hold out for any time? 

Nothing can be clearer than the blight that seems to have fallen 
on fixed defences during the war. To say, as indeed seems neces- 
sary to say, that the defence depends upon the number, equipment 
and morale of the defenders is at once to admit that the material 
defence is subsidiary. This it is, nevertheless, what the majority 
believe will decide. They tend to be mesmerised by the under- 
ground passages, the mines and the caves. But the Allies have had 
to face such defences before ; and these can be no worse in kind, 
only, though that is not certain, in degree. In fine, the problem 
resolves itself into the possibility of defensive actions in a number 
of widely separated areas. It is well to recognise that the war 
is mot yet over, that there will be fighting for a time and of 4 
shape that we cannot determine. But it is highly improbable that 
such actions will run on indefinitely. They will be separated in 
space but not in time. The Allies will be under the necessity of 
fighting a number of concurrent actions, but none of them probably 
will be of long duration. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


By AN AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT 

HE President of the United States is the only man in Washing- 

ton who has been elected by the people as a whole. Everyone 
in either House of the Congress represents a State or a district, and 
must remenrber that fact when voting or when forming policy. The 
President represents the entire nation. Furthermore, the conduct 
of foreign relations and the control of the armed forces are vested in 
the President by the Constitution—subject in the former case to 
ratification of treaties by the Senate. So there has been an increas- 
ing tendency, especially in times of crisis when the people look to 
their one nationally elected officer for guidance, for the President 
and his Cabinet to formulate federal policy in the light of what they 
think is the interest of the whole country, and for the Congress to 
accept, modify, or reject the policy in the light of the special interest 
or prejudice of the major regions of the country. 

Such a system would “be absurd in a little country like England. 
It is a necessity in a vast continental area like the United States, 
where each major region has special interests imposed by climate, 
soil and the dominant racial or national background of its inhabi- 
tants. Under such conditions national legislation must be normally 
a matter of compromise, and a federal system is required if there is to 
be both liberty and union. Yet the nation would not have survived 
if compromise and federalism had led (as might easily have happened) 
to impotence at the centre. In order to avert such impotence, the 
President has two measures at his disposal. He can appeal to the 
people as a whole, using his national popularity and prestige to 
secure Congressional assent to his major measures, or he can appeal 
directly to Congress—either to party discipline (since he is the head 
of his party, as well as the head of his country) or to a sense of 
national emergency—in order to make a working team out of the 
Executive and the Legislative. President Franklin Roosevelt used 
the first method, for the most part. It is likely that President 
Truman will for the most part use the second. 

What do we know about President Truman? Rather more than 
we usually know about a Vice-Presidegt who comes suddenly to 
power. In the first place, we know that he was liked and respected 
by his colleagues in the Senate during the ten years he served in 
that body, and that by tact and conciliation he won himself a position 
of high influence. It was Senator Truman, for instance, who early 
in 1943 suggested that four of his colleagues—two Democrats and 
two Republicans—draw up a resolution pledging America to collec- 
tive security and that they tour the country in pairs urging this as 
a bi-partisan policy. Senators Ball of Minnesota and Burton of 
Ohio (Republicans), and Senators Hill of Alabama and Hatch of 
New Mexico (Democrats), acted on the suggestion, thus helping to 
take the conduct of foreign affairs out of party politics. 
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The same reasonableness, the same insistence that everything to 
do with the war and the peace must be non-partisan, was shown in 
Senator Truman’s conduct of his own investigating committee. This 
Committee was created at his suggestion before Pearl Harbour to 
investigate the National Defence Programme, and has been carried 
on ever since to keep a vigilant eye on war contracts and on the 
manner in which the country’s economy is mobilised for victory, 
Such Senatorial Committees have no power to punish wrongdoers, 
but they can subpoena witnesses and compel the production of docu- 
ments, and can bring not only wrongdoers but also bunglers to the 
attention of the public and of the courts. As Chairman of his Com- 
mittee Mr. Truman created an interesting record. In the first place 
he quickly made a reputation for fairness. Business men summoned 
before the Committee came away saying it was conducted with the 
reasonableness and the respect for evidence of a law court, and not 
(as is sometimes the case with Senate Committees) with the arbitrari- 
ness of a Star Chamber. In the second place, he won a reputation 
for accuracy and courage. When he was satisfied as to his facts 
he did not hesitate to criticise the Navy harshly (for unnecessary 
delay in awarding contracts for landing-craft), or to criticise big 
business for undue profits or for delay. And in each case his criti- 
cisms proved valid. Tne Truman Conimittee became known as a 
body which did not whitewash and did not persecute, but which 
did find the facts and was effective in forcing reforms. In 
the third place, the Committee became something of .a wonder 
in Washington, because it never submitted a Minority Report. 
Though it dealt with the most controversial material, and 
though it contained powerful meimbers of ‘the opposition 
party, all its reports were unanimous. This is a considerable 
tribute both to Mr. Truman’s good temper and to his honest 
desire for the truth. 

Finally, we know this about President Truman—that he long ago 
set himself the task of helping to secure world peace, first by per- 
suading the Senate to commit itself in favour of United States par- 
ticipation in a world organisation, second by working for full employ- 
ment at home. A large majority in America today is in favour of a 
world organisation ; but it remains to be seen whether a majority 
realises that no organisation can maintain peace if the United States 
once more begins to export unemployment. Fortunately, President 
Truman realises it. 

These are some of the things we know about the new President. 
They are important enough, and clear enough, to banish the doubts 
arising from Mr. Truman’s political background, from the fact that 
he got his start in politics through the help of a malodorous city 
machine. But there are a number of things we do not know, many 
of them important. What is the quality of his mind? What is the 
range of his knowledge? Does he know how exhausting and how 
discouraging are the intricacies of foreign affairs? Does he under- 
stand that good intentions are of no use in diplomacy unless accom- 
panied by precise and exact agreements as to plan? We don’t yet 
know the answers. What of President Truman’s relations with the 
old advisers of President Roosevelt? Can he make use of the experi- 
ence and knowledge of Harry Hopkins and Mr. Baruch, of the care- 
ful and accurate mind of Judge Rosenman? Has he trusted friends 
of his own who are capable of learning from these men all they 
have to teach and of carrying on from theie? Finally, will he be 
able to maintain the relations established by Roosevelt with 
Mr. Churchill and Marshal Stalin? 

It is too soon to say; but there is no reason for discouragement 
in advance. It is clearly impossible for the new President to have 
the magic position .of the old, either before the world or before his 
own countrymen. That is nothing against Mr. Truman. He has, 
however, two very great assets. First, he has the best relations with 
Congress of any President of modern times. He has the respectful 
good will of Democrats like Senator Wheeler and Representative 
Rankin, whose consuming hatred of Mr. Roosevelt drove them 
frequerftly into the opposition. He has the personal friendship of 
many of the most powerful Republican Senators, who have pledged 
themselves to do their best to help him with bis awful load. No 
such political harmony, rising above party, can last ; but it may see 
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President Truman through the war. When he has to fight for his 
domestic policies after the war, this honeymoon will be ended. 
Meanwhile, for the purposes of victory and peace, he may find him- 
self with what amounts to an unofficial, unformalised, National 
Government. 

His second asset is the determination of the American people to 
uphold him by expecting the best of him, and to protect him by 
containing their political passions for the moment. The Roosevelt- 
haters have a bitter conscience today, and the new President will 
benefit by their souls’ malaise. This, too, will not last ; nor should 
it last. But it will last long enough to give the new President every 
chance to find himself, to find his friends, to gather around him a 
team of the faithful and the able. There is no reason to assume that 
President Truman cannot do this. There are good reasons to think 
he can. We must hope ; and perhaps it would not be out of place 
to pray. 


£30,000,000 FOR CHILDREN 


By A CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRALIA 
w Commonwealth of Australia has recently decided to devote 
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a sum which may in the end reach £30,000,000 for a scheme oi 
child migration to help meet the future problem of rehabilitating war- 
orphaned children from Britain and the continent of Europe. With 
the assistance of overseas Governments and such international 
organisations as U.N.R.R.A., it proposes to bring at least 50,000 ot 
these young war victims to Australia in the three years after the 
war ends and give them a fresh start in life here. After the First 
World War the rehabilitation of war orphans was exceedingly 
dificult. Brought up in an atmosphere of violence, many of these 
children grew up with ali the viciousness and cunning of the worst 
of their parents. To turn them into useful citizens took many 
years, especially the guerrilla-like bands of Bezprizornie in Soviet 
Russia. After this war the problem of child rehabilitation will be 
even more acute, for family life has suffered tragically in the mass 
bombings of cities. 

It will hard'y be possible for the United Nations to deal with the 
problem adequately, but Australia is determined to do her share 
up to the limit of her ability. That is why she is willing to 
spend £30,000,000 on providing 50,000 of these children with a 
home. The migration of children to Australia, of course, will not 

limited to the official scheme. Non-official child migration 
organisations will continue their work. But most of these deal only 
with small numbers of British children and have not the facilities 
to handle a large-scale plan. Normally, since Austra‘ians are 
primarily of British stock, children from Great Britain will be pre- 
ferred under the Government scheme. In the early war days we 
were happy to offer haven to about 500 British children. Some 
have since been adopted by Australian guardians, but most have 
lived as guests in private homes, free to return to Britain when 
conditions improve or to stay on in Australia if they and their 
parents wish. 

But the Commonwealth Government realises that the people of 
Britain have a deeply vested interest forged by the bonds of common 
suffering in those children crphaned by the Nazi terror weapons. 
Consequently some children from European countries will also be 
given the opportunity of becoming Australians, free to enjoy all the 
benefits of life. The method of selecting these children will be 
worked out by a special mission which it is planned to send abroad 
shortly. The leader of the mission will be a public man with wide 
experience and initiative, and he wil! be assisted by child welfare 
and migration experts. This mission will negotiate with the British 
and European Governments and such internationa! authorities as 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, the 
International Red Cross and the Inter-Governmental Committee on 
Migration. To it will fall the responsibility of examining and 
transporting the se'ected children. 

It is proposed that 17,000 children a year should be selected for 
the first three post-war years. That is the target—but the Common- 
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wealth Government will be glad for the mission to continue its work 
for more than three years if there are more children available. On 
present plans British children between six and fourteen years of age 
and European children between six and twelve years of age will 
be eligible for selection. These children will be brought to 
Australia in parties of 500, and if the programme is adhered to 
34 parties will land each year.. Experts consider that each ship 
party will need two doctors, a dentist, two nurses and thirty-eight 
escorts. Allowing for this staff making three trips a year, 23 
doctors, 11 dentists, 124 nurses and 431 escorts will be needed 
annually. 


On arrival here, the legal guardianship of the children will be 
vested in the Minister for the Interior, who will have power to 
delegate his authority if necessary. This Minister will also have 
discretionary power to grant naturalisation without charge to minors 
where such a step is necessary to the child’s welfare and advance- 
ment. Normally, private adoptions will be discouraged, but in 
approved cases they will be permitted. It is proposed to set up 
a special section of the Department of the Interior—the Common- 
wealth Department handling migration—to look after these children. 
It will be under the control of.a Director of Child Migra- 
tion and will be adequately staffed by specialists in all phases 
of child welfare. 


To he'p the children to settle down—and in the case of foreign 
children overcome language difficulties—they will go from the ship 
to special reception centres, most of them former army and air 
force camps in the metropolitan areas or near country towns. 
Thence as soon as they are acclimatised—and foreign children 
have learned some English—they will go to norma! Australian State 
Schools. Later they will go on to hostels in 40 to 50 Australian 
cities and towns with populations of at least 2,500, and adequate 
educational facilities. The intention is that half the children living 
at these hostels should be from overseas and half native Australians 
whose homes are too far away for them to live at home while attend- 
ing secondary schools. It is felt that the mingling of these children 
will lead to the youngsters from abroad entering fully and freely 
into the social and community life of the town. To help them, too, 
certain of the trained hostel staffs will be the people who have been 
with them since they landed, thus ensuring continuity of guidance 
and supervision. 

Essential to the success of the scheme will be the selection of 
skilled teachers, cottage “ mothers” and other staff. The Govern- 
ment is determined that these new citizéns shall have the best that is 
available, and it will not skimp a few pounds to make sure of this. 
At these hostels, civic pride and the duties of a citizen will be stressed. 
To this end, also, the townspeople and town authorities will be 
brought to look on the children as a special and honourable responsi- 
bility for their town. So it is proposed to encourage local trade 
unions, employers’ organisations, Rotary clubs, and similar organisa- 
tions to sponsor children when they pass from schools to. jobs, and 
to help them make a success of the career or trade they have chosen. 
In addition, voluntary associations like the Boy Scouts, the Girl 
Guides, Toc H, and the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., will assist with the 
recreation side of the scheme—particularly with holiday camps. 
In all its preliminary plans the’: Government has underlined the 
fact that it does not look to the scheme to provide a cheap source 
of farm labourers and domestic servants. It has pledged itself to 
giving the children full vocational opportunities. 


To estimate accurately the total expenditure involved is hard. 
However, assuming that the children are brought to Australia at an 
average of nine to ten years, the total cost of the scheme over an 
eight-year period will be about £26,357,000, plus the cost of building 
or, converting accommodation. On the internal accountancy side the 
plan is that the Commonwealth will meet the major share of the 
costs, and that the State Governments will contribute towards educa- 
tional and accommodation costs. Details of how costs are to be 
shared are now being worked out. 

Sponsors of the scheme have been criticised mainly on the ground 


that it is “institutional.” Their answer is that proper supervision 
of any large-scale private adoption scheme is impracticable ; that the 
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official scheme will prevent any risk of exploitation ; and that the 
careful selection of properly trained staff and the mingling of the 
migrant children with Australian youngsters from private homes 
will overcome the “ institutional ” outlook. Of course, the benefits 
of the scheme will not be one-way. With 3,000,000 square miles to 
defend, it is essential to Australia’s future security that she build up 
her population beyond the present 7,300,000. Although there has 
been a wartime growth in the birth-rate, the natural increase rate of 
§5,000 to 56,000 a year is not high enough to increase our numbers 
beyond 8,500,000 in twenty years. After the war it will be 
difficult to encourage large-scale adult migration as Britain and 
European countries will want their men and women for recon- 
struction work. So children are clearly the best source of the 
best type of new citizen for the world’s youngest civilisation in the 
oldest continent. 


GENERAL PILE—BUILDER. 


By CAPTAIN NEVILE A. D. WALLIS 


AST Monday, General Sir Frederick Pile, Commander-in- 

Chief of Britain’s Anti-Aircraft Defences, took up the no less 
responsible appointment of Director-General at the Ministry of 
Works. As one paper put it, “the man who beat the flying-bombs 
now takes command of the battle for Britain’s homes.” At the 
age of sixty this alert little General, with the keen wrinkled eyes 
and shrewd sense of humour, can look back on a military career 
that began forty-four years ago. In 1900, when his father became 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, Pile was struggling to pass the entrance 
examination into Woolwich. But out of 9,600 marks he obtained 
only 4,400, and was placed last of the 1,600 candidates. Undaunted, 
he went to a crammer, sat again—and passed; this time rising 
from 77th position in the entrance to 36th when he passed out. 
Gazetted in the Gunners in 1904, he was drafted to South Africa 
and within a year was in India, where he became a full subaltern 
and received his jacket in the Royal Horse Artillery. 

By August, 1914, F. A. Pile had become an outstanding show 
jumper, and when the Army was mobilised he was appointed A.D.C. 
to the officer commanding the Royal Horse Artillery, First Cavalry 
Division. In October he became Captain Pile, and was shortly 
afterwards given command of a field battery in Kitchener’s New 
_ Army. In the campaigns that followed he won the M.C. on the 
Somme in 1916, and was decorated with the D.S.O. at Passchen- 
daele two years later. In 1919 he was promoted brevet Lieut.- 
Colonel, passed successfully through the Staff College, and by 1924 
was Lieut.-Colonel Pile of the Royal Tank Corps. Three 
years later he became Assistant Director of Mechanisation at the 
War Office at a time when Britain’s armoured force was the best in 
the world. 

In 1932, Colonel (now Sir Frederick) Pile went to the Disarma- 
ment Conference at Geneva to make a last stand for the mechan- 
ised army. When he came back his post at the War Office was 
gone, and the tank specialist was given command of an infantry 
brigade in Egypt. But by now he had gained a reputation for 
versatility ; and the War Office had not forgotten a flexible mind 
that could adapt itself to the problems arising from the successive 
developments in the growth of the mechanised force. Moreover, 
he was known as a speaker who was apparently fearless in express- 
ing views that were frequently not those of the politicians—an 
unusual trait, and somewhat alarming in the late ‘thirties. It may 
therefore be surmised that when Pile—now a Major-General— 
was given command of the first Anti-Aircraft Division the announce- 
ment was received with a slight apprehension, which would hardly 
have been lulled when he told M.P.s (in November,” 1937) that he 
was “frankly appalled by the fool’s paradise in which London was 
living.” On this occasion—a dinner given at the House of Com- 
mons—he told them, in the plain language characteristic of him: 
“Your city is the best prize in the world. It is the obvious prize 
for any attack. A short war can only be won against England if 
it is directed against Loridon.” And he went on to warn them of 
the serious shortages of material, telling how recruits were formed 
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in large squads in front of equipment hopelessly insufficient to allow 
them to get any adequate individual training. “What an extra- 
ordinary thing,” said Mr. Hore-Belisha, who replied, “—if only 
some foreign countries could see what is happening here; the 
greatest Empire is relying on the eloquence of a General in the 
British Army, bringing here a map to explain to the citizens of 
London why and how they ought to defend themselves.” 

War came, and General Pile was called on to defend Britain from 
the ground with insufficient guns, searchlights and obsolete instru- 
ments. It was fortunate indeed that‘the A.A. defences were not 
put to the test until the Battle of Britain a year later. All through 
that nightmare period General Pile was an inspiring figure, fre- 
quently accompanying the Prime Minister to London’s central 
plotting-room during the height of the actions, but more often 
touring the gun-sites and searchlight sites of Greater London, 
cheering and encouraging his troops to even greater exertions It 
was then that he gathered round him a team of military scientific 
advisers and research experts whom he has never failed to consult 
during every subsequent change of enemy tactics. Indeed, he may 
well be remembered as the first British Army commander to recog- 
nise the indispensability of scientists. : 

Pile’s method of conducting these highly technical conferences is 
impressive. He will allow, say, the representatives of three technical 
departments to argue so far until their fundamental problems are 
apparent to him. Then he will dismiss further unnecessary debate 
and give directions. He has no time, at these meetings, for any 
conversation irrelevant to the points at issue. And he is gifted to 
an extraordinary degree, not only in following the trend of compli- 
cated scientific arguments sufficiently to grasp the main points, but 
also in assessing the capabilities of his advisers ; and more than one 
speaker has sometimes been left with an uncomfortable impression 
that the chairman has not been ignorant of the answers to the quiet 
questions he interposes. In fact, the General has a very shrewd 
idea of just how much he may depend on each member of his 
staff. And usually, after the conference, there is the question: 
“ How long will it take? ” “ Perhaps a week, Sir.” “Then shall we 
say four days? ”—and in four days the technical device or modifi- 
cation is completed. 

One of the best examples of his dry humour is the story (which 
may be apocryphal—though he has listened to it indulgently) of 
the night, early in the war, when three raiders, in close formation, 
flew up the Thames Estuary. The opening salvo of four rounds 
succeeded in shooting down the leading aircraft, whereupon the 
two following planes collided and crashed in flames. The local 
commander immediately sent a teleprint to Anti-Aircraft Command 
H.Q. to the effect that he had accounted for three raiders with four 
rounds. “Congratulations,” wired General Pile, “but why the 
wasted fourth round?” There have been many opportunities for 
little humours of this sort in the Command, but far more important 
have been General Pile’s acknowledged qualities of discretion and 
diplomacy. Indeed, discretion has been constantly needed to 
control a Command which has been described as “ unworkable in 
theory,” dependent as it is on the Home Commands for such 
essential services as accommodation. 

The harmonious relations that have existed between General Pile 
and successive chiefs of Fighter Command, during every phase of 
the battle in which neither Command could have operated efficiently 
without the full co-operation of the other partner, are proof of his 
diplomacy .no less than of his warmth of personality. These 
qualities will now be brought into play in the manifo!d labour pro- 
blems that confront him at the Ministry of Works—problems that 
will not disconcert him, for he has had labour problems, enough 
and to spare, in manning all -his equipment during the past five 
years ; and to have had erected, as he has done, over three thou- 
sand Army huts in East Anglia last winter in two and a half months 
—when the building trade estimated six months at least—is some 
measure of his aptitude for overcoming difficulties. Already General 
Pile haS won the loyalty and gratitude of the gunners at home. 
Now it is his task to build houses, and speedily, to earn the confi- 
dence of our men overseas. No one who knows him will doubt of 
the success of his evolution from master-gunner to master-builder. 
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THE SPECTATOR 


CANTERBURY’S PART 


By R. A. EDWARDS 


T seems to be the case that never in modern times have the 
| thoughts of so many people turned towards Canterbury as they 
are doing today. To be sure, part of the reason is the new appoint- 
ment ; the death of Dr. Temple was a very great national loss ; he 
was a man who towered above most of his contemporaries not only 
within but outside the Anglican Church. But we should be making 
a mistake were we to suppose that his death and the appointment 
of a successor-is the sole cause of the anxiety ; eyes were very 
eagerly turned towards Canterbury before Dr. Temple occupied 
the chair of St. Augustine, and it is not simply his death that has 
increased the concern. Partly through the sheer course of modern 
history, the fact that Englishmen are all over the world, that English 
ideals of political and social life are everywhere reflected in con- 
temporary thinking, and that England has come, largely through 
the courage of 1940, to be thought of as the embodiment of man- 
kind’s noblest hopes, but also at least partly because in simple fact 
the English Church too is almost everywhere, eyes look towards 
Canterbury hoping -to see there the clearest expression not simply 
of England and its ideals, but of the fundamental faith that has 
inspired them. 

It is, no doubt, true that the phrase “Christian England” has 
often been very much too lightly used; it is notorious that com- 
paratively few of our people are in any real sense practising 
Christians, true that much of our social and industrial life could 
not withstand the challenge of Christian principles, and true also 
that much of our public policy falls short of what can be sincerely 
described as Christian; but it is nevertheless also true that no other 
people in the modern world has been so deeply affected by Christian 
ideas and institutions as have the English, and at the centre of that 
far-reaching influence stands Canterbury. There are many historical 
reasons for this. Not even Rome can claim a line of more notable 
bishops who, by the force of their faith, their courage and their 
personal eminence, have impressed the world of their time, and it 
was a holder of the Roman see who in some annoyance in the Middle 
Ages described his bro’ >: of Canterbury as “ the Pope of thé West.” 
When the history of our own age comes to be written it will probably 
be found that it was the patient wisdom of Randall Davidson which 
did most in recent years to place Canterbury once more in that 
position of immense responsibility and opportunity. Men say care- 
lessly that it was Temple who “ placed Christianity again on the 
map”; but Temple was the inheritor of a very great tradition ; he 
was undoubtedly bidding fair to take his place among the great 
archbishops ; but the line was there; the place was waiting for 
him ; and if there had been no Temple, the eyes of the world would 
still at this crisis in human affairs have been looking towards Canter- 
bury. But for what are they looking? ‘ 

When the first Christian missionaries made their way into Europe 
they found a world very ready for their message. The great Law, 
the more than competent civil administration, the fighting qualities of 
the legions, had combined to produce an imperial organisation that 
concealed widespread spiritual decay. Everywhere men had lost 
what sense they once had of the significance of life ; the old Olympian 
deities were moribund or dead, and in their place there were the 
mystery cults which offered their devotees a fleeting experience of 
the immortal world, but had nothing worth while to say of how man 
must live out his life here and now ; the philosophers had little to 
add, for the Stoics had small influence upon the common run of 
men, and the Gnostics, who were rapidly acquiring influence, were 
intellectual theosophists, speculators about eternity and its mysteries, 
with no vital message for ordinary men. Christianity spoke directly 
to that widespread despair. It did very much more than offer 
immortality through forgiveness and resurrection. It spoke emphati- 
cally of how life should be lived ; its message was of a Way, which 
was in fact its first name; it gave a fresh meaning to human life, 
offering hope and happiness in place of the anodyne of lust which 
Paul described so accurately and so terribly in his letter to the 
Church in Rome. Gibbon’s famous five causes of the growth of 
Christianity are’ very wide of the mark. The supreme cause was 
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that its teachers spoke with divine authority to the direct need of 
their time, by restoring a meaning to human life and by teaching 
how man must live now if he would be in harmony with himself, 
with his neighbour and with God. 

In the interval the Church has tended too often to deliver another 
message. It has concentrated upon right opinion, upon intellectual 
problems, upon creating and defending a coherent theology ; it has 
directed attention away from the world where men must work and 
love and suffer, to a withdrawn, tenuous realm of mystical experience 
and other-worldly aspiration; it has concentrated upon itself, its 
Officers, its services, even its possessions, and, broken into parts, each 
part has tended to forget the world of unhappy men and women 
while it champions itself against its rivals. We may agree that in 
each of these directions the Church has a proper function ; right 
opinion matters, but what is important is not that the heretic should 
die, but that the ordinary man should learn how the true theology 
may direct his life ; the contact with the other world is indeed an 
indispensable part of any true presentation of the Christian Faith, 
but if the contact is that of a Father Joseph the ordinary man may 
be forgiven if he fails to see its bearing upon his life ; Christianity 
must have its institutions, but what matters is that those institutions 
should make the Christian Way plain and available in the world’s 
life. It was because people thought that in Temple there was an 
archbishop whose mind was fastened closely upon the Way, and 
who saw theology, the cultivation of the spirit and the institutions 
of the Church as various means towards the good life now, that 
they looked eagerly towards him, hoping to hear from him with 
increasing clarity the living voice of the Church declaring how 
men should live. 

From the point of view of the Church the contemporary situation 
is not incomparable with that which confronted the first missionaries. 
For many years past the world’s life has been moving at an ever- 
increasing pace towards social, political, economic and international 
disaster ; it was becoming plainer every day not only that the 
prosperous expansion of the past was over, but that it had concealed 
decay ; scientific materialism had come within measurable distance 
of extinguishing hope, and many of our self-appointed prophets 
spoke in accents of despair. It was an age of astounding mechanical 
achievement, but an age in which men had forgotten how or why 
to live. The war seems to have concentrated thought upon the 
urgency of the human problem, and therefore there is presented to 
Canterbury an unparalleled opportunity to recall the Church’s 
prophetic function, and to speak plainly to the world not of a with- 
drawn pietism, or of a sectional ecclesiastical interest, but in down- 
right speech of how God meant men to live now with each 
other, speech of Christian justice and Christian mercy and the love 
of God. It was more than the personal stature of Temple that 
attracted attention towards him ; he was a man who had seen that 
the modern crisis demanded that the Church should again speak 
clearly of the Way, and therefore men looked to him for Christian 
leadership, but it was to Canterbury, and not simply to Dr. Temple, 
that they looked. The opportunity was not of Dr. Temple’s creating, 
and it is there for Dr. Fisher to take. 


THE PRESIDENT 


As a wise father, by his own fireside, 
Talks to his trusting children, so to you 
He spoke of homely precepts, and the few 
Great simple duties, and a Nation’s pride. 
How our eyes kindled, how our hearts were stirred, 
In hall and cottage, factory and camp, 
Or by the sea-swung galley’s flickering lamp 
By his great spirit speaking God’s own word! 


With you, like watchers o’er the distant foam, 

We scan the last track of his voyage home. 
Breasting the silence, golden and profound, 
Beyond the clash and counter-clash of tides, 
His weathered bark into Fair Haven glides. 

Hark! From the shore the far-off trumpets sound! 


H. C. A. G. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


EADERS of this page may have observed, and perhaps with 

irritation, that I am unduly fascinated by the sudden changes 
which a war of movement brings to accustomed associations and 
memories. The map of Germany is something much more than a 
mere cartographical description of a large area in Central Europe ; 
it is a record of past experience, a book of memoirs, a page of his- 
tory, a volume of some distant diary. I have spread that map upon 
an asbestos board discarded from the extreme black-out days and I 
have affixed it with six neat drawing-pins. From a little saucer I 
pick out American, Russian, French and British flags, and with a 
firm penetrating gesture I prick famous place-names until my map 
bristles with gay pieces of paper like flags at a regatta. Yet always 
as I insert these pins I am assailed by a sense of strangeness. In 
goes an American flag, vaunting its stripes and stars, straight into 
the middle of Baden Baden, and an absurd picture floats across my 
mind of some simple G.I. unknowingly raising the dust of long- 
forgotten Archduchesses or of Russian Generals retired with huge 
fortunes from the Turkish wars. The British flags struggle across 
the Liineberger Heide, unconscious that once in these lovely wastes 
the heavy Electors of Hanover would arrange heavy hawking parties 
with their heavy consorts and mistresses, returning by torchlight to 
Herrenhausen and heavy bibulous meals.. The Russian flags creep 
on past Semmering, and the mind flashes back to the sight of sala- 
manders slipping silently among the bilberry bushes in the woods. 
The French take Stuttgart, and one recalls how, under the trees of 
the park there Rimbaud had his last quarrel with Verlaine. 

* . « * 


The other evening, as I was putting in my pins with accuracy 
and pleasure, I stuck a pin sharply into Heilbronn in Wiirttemberg. 
I had at first inserted a French flag, but I replaced it later by an 
American flag, judging that on the whole it was not de Lattre de 
Tassigny who had seized the little town. But having completed 
this rectification I paused in perplexity. Heilbronn? Heilbronn?— 
there was some curious incident coanected with the place which 
escaped my memory. I was aware that it was associated in my 
mind with some past episode which was at one and the same ume 
amusing, tragic and irritating. How frequently one can recall the 
tone and colour of the feelings provoked by an event before one 
remembers the event itse!f! As I poised my American pin over 
Heilbronn I was perfectly aware of a feeling of anger, amusement 
and regret ; why should this unusual tangle of associations be pro- 
duced by Heilbronn? And then I remembered that it was there 
that Baroness von Kriidener first met the Emperor Alexander I. 
From that midnight meeting in Wiirttemberg came the Holy Alliance, 
the break-up of the Quadruple Alliance, the dissolution of the Con- 
cert of Europe and many most unfortunate events. And on recol- 
lecting these things, and on feeling again my old emotions of rage 
and hatred against the Baroness, I planted the American flag very 
firmly in Heilbronn, hoping that by its very firmness it would 
prevent any such nonsense happening to the world again. For 
whatever one might feel about Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta or the 
prospects of San Francisco, nothing like Heilbronn could or would 
happen now. And in the mood of charity thus begotten I started 
asking myself whether Baroness von Kriidener was really as ghastly, 
or the Heilbronn meeting really as important, as I used to think. 


. * * * 


Barbe Julie Wietinghoff was a Latvian girl of extreme egoism 
and a most unprepossessing appearance. Even her admirers admitted 
that she had “a large nose and an uncertain complexion,” and from 
the flattering portrait of Angelica Kauffman one derives the im- 
pression that she had a silly, shambling face. Her selfishness, 
moreover, must have been early apparent from the fact that she was 
always late for meals; it comes as no surprise that a woman as 
unpunctual as she was should have abandoned her worthy husband 
except when she wanted him, or have pleaded a delicate constitution 
when duty rather than pleasure claimed her time. Her first conver- 


sion took place one afternoon et Riga, when a young man of he 
acquaintance succumbed to a heart attack after taking off his hat t 
her in the street ; that convinced her of the mutability of all human 
affairs. Her conviction that she was in some special sense marked 
out for the favour of Providence arose when a sudden bour of 
measles saved her from an undesired engagement. During her early 
married life with the estimable, if conventional, Russian diplomatist 
Baron von Kriidener, she seems to have sought rather to accumulate 


reasons for repentance than to have exploited her early moods of 


conversion. As her youth faded she beceme increasingly austere, 
and, after a short but horrid phase of being “ une femme incomprise,” 
she devoted her really astounding gift for self-advertisement to the 
difficult task of rendering herself the literary rival of Madame de 
Stael. Her novel Valérie did in fact have a certain success, but 
finding that her literary repute was doomed to be momentary, she 
decided to devote her talents to the eternal verities. It was thus that 
she became the Aimée Macpherson of her age. “ Everything.” she 
proclaimed, “demands some charlatanism.” And it must be agreed 
that the jumble she thereafter made of pietism, mysticism and 
histrionics was a shameful jumble. 
* * * * 

One must admit in favour of the Baroness von Kriidener that 
her central conviction was sincere. She really did believe that the 
Russians were the chosen race who, under a divinely designated 
Tsar, were destined to regenerate mankind. To her they were “a 
people dear in the sight of the Almighty . . . a simple people who 
had not drunk of the cup of iniquity.” The Emperor Alexander to 
her was “ the Elect of God.” “He walks,” she wrote, “in the path 
of renunciation. The Almighty summoned him; he was obedient 
to His call.” It is not surprising that the Tsar, when informed of 
these opinions, should have come to the conclusion that the Baroness 
must be a woman of rare insight. And thus when, at midnight on 
June 4th, 1815, she burst into his sitting-room at the inn at Heilbronn, 
abjuring him to repent his sins in order to fulfil his destiny, the 
Emperor Alexander was much impressed. She had arrived at a 
moment when he was fezling unsuccessful, and therefore attuned 
to mysticism. Against the advice of his allies he had insisted on 
sending Napoleon to Elba, and Napoleon, as they had warned him, 
had escaped ; it was not he who, on that June 4th, 1815, would 
control the situation, but Wellington and Bliicher. - It was a humilia- 
ting thonght that the Russian armies and their Emperor would now 
arrive too late. And, feeling out of it in a distant inn at Heilbronn, 
it was comforting to be assured by this haggard but obviously 
prophetic lady that the destiny of the future lay in his own divinely 
chosen hands. 

* * * * 

From that interview at Heilbronn was born the Holy Alliance. It 
was not, as she subsequently allowed it to appear, Baroness von 
Kriidener who actually drafted that unhappy document; she may 
have invented the title, and she certainly inspired the mood in 
which the idea was born. For it was she who suggested to the 
Tsar that in the realms of mysticism he could recover the influence 
which other and more materially minded people had filched from 
him at Waterloo. The apotheosis of the Baroness was deferred till 
September roth, when, on the plains of Vertus and in the presence 
of the allied Sovertigns and generals, Alexander presented her to 
his armies as “the Ambassadress of heaven.” Clad in blue serge 
and with a simple straw hat in her hand, she passed from altar to 
altar among the assembled troops, making wild gestures of prophecy 
and virtue. That was her finest hour. It may have been that she 
overdid her ecstasy ; it may have been that she claimed too readily 
to have been the authoress of the Holy Alliance ; but from that 
moment Alexander’s friendship cooled. The Baroness was driven 
thereafter from place to place by the creditors and police of Basle 
and Baden ; and, in the end, she returned to Latvia, living on the 
memory of that wild night of triumph in the inn at Heilbronn in 
Wiirttemberg. 
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THE 
THE THEATRE 


«“ The Wind of Heaven.”’ At the St. James’s. 


Mr. EMLYN WILLIAMS is an accomplished playwright who has the 
advantage—which Synge and Yeats in their different ways had—of 
being not only British and a citizen of the world, but also of 
belonging to a small but ancient country which has retained much 
of its individuality and culture. Wales has provided Mr. Williams 
with the raw material of all his best plays, and his professional 
craft has enabled him to turn this material often to good account. 
The religious fervour and spirituality of the Welsh, as exemplified 
in their revivalist meetings and love of music, provides the back- 
ground of this new play; but in spite of the undoubted cunning 
with which Mr. Williams has handled its theme, I cannot agree 
that he has made it convincing, for it is really too refractory to 
such professional theatrical treatment. 

No doubt it is comforting to many to be led—as Mrs. Dilys 
Parry, the woman in the play who has lost her husband in the 
Crimean War, is—from a scepticism that prevents her from going 
to church to a belief in super-material values and a sense of the 
invisible world, and no doubt Mr. Williams has been careful not 
to fly wholly in the face of reason, making one of his characters 
offer some if insufficient rational explanations of what occurs ; but 
the trouble is that we are never so moved by the drama as to believe, 
or even to wish to suspend our disbelief in what happens. The 
play is too artfully concocted and the production even more so— 
the unnatural posings and obviously timed positionings are cold 
and chilling in their effect, exactly the opposite of what they are 
intended to be. Nor was the acting able to remedy this. Miss 
Wynyard was coldly beautiful, Mr. Williams himself frigidly intense, 
and only Mr. Lomas at his first appearance, and Megs Jenkins (as 
the servant Bet) throughout, brought any natural warmth. 


JAMES REDFERN. 
THE CINEMA 


“Great Day’’ and ‘* The Nine Hundred.” 
‘Farewell My Lovely.’’ At the Ritz. 


CAMERA and microphone may record a real place and real people, 
but the true essence of events generally lies in the overtones of 
sound and image. The Nine Hundred is true in spirit as well as 
substance. It is the courageously photographed record of the rescue 
by air of nine hundred wounded Partisans; men, women and 
children, who were plucked by Allied airmen from _ beleagured 
Yugoslavia during the summer of last year. The wounded collect 
at the appointed place, hobbling in from the hills or being borne 
on makeshift litters. There, by their improvised air-strip, they await 
deliverance. Now here is a situation which Hollywood would have 
found pregnant with obvious emotion. There would have been 
agonies of apprehension, tears and lingering farewells. But the British 
and American Service cameramen have recorded something very 
different—a sort of hospital outing, serious yet casual, giving as much 
cause for an easy smile as an anxious frown. Yet nothing which has 
yet reached the screen conveys more clearly the monumental heroism 
of these people, lean'and handsome, apparently as oblivious of their 
past sufferings as of their future safety. To live under sentence of 
death has become normality. In style The Nine Hundred is un- 
pretentious. It sensibly relies on the power its pictures derive from 
the eloquent faces of these natural enemies of tyranny. The sound- 
track is almost entirely built up from national songs sung by a 
Partisan choir but, beautiful though these are, they would have been 
more effective if more sparingly used. 

Great Day is a screen version of Lesley Storm’s play of the same 
name. The impending visit of Mrs. Roosevelt to an English village 
puts the local branch of the Women’s Institute into a flurry of excite- 
ment and in such circumstances the local “characters” can display 
their idiosyncracies to spectacular advantage. But the humours of 
village life are subordinated to the tragedy of the local retired Army 
Captain who lives on his meagre income in bitterly frustrated con- 
templation of last-war glories and then comes to sordid grief. His 
wife and daughter understand and forgive his weaknesses, but to 
the rest of the village he is a boaster, a snob and a tippling sponger. 
Here is an adult theme conscientiously handled by director Lance 
Comfort, over-anxious though he is that no point shall be lost by 
subtlety. Flora Robson as the disillusioned but loving wife gives an 
excellent performance, but it seemed to me that Eric Portman is 
miscast in the principal role. His age seriously handicaps him in 
conveying the Captain’s exhaustion of spirit and imagination. And 
the neurotic outbursts on behalf of the beauties and traditions of the 
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Past seem out of character. But here perhaps author and director 
are-to blame. The film has the quality of the English countryside 
and may do useful service in conjuring up from the last war a ghost 
to warn us against some of the perils which may follow this one. 
It is the current fashion to measure the quality of screen thrillers 
against the dimensions of Double Indemnity. On this scale Farewell 
My Lovely rates high. It is distinguished by suitably laconic dia- 
logue, by accurately observed backgrounds and by lively and imagi- 
native camera-work. Then to give character and wit to the break- 
neck excitements there is an agreeably virile performance by Dick 
Powell, endowed with all the insolent omniscience of a slightly dis- 
reputable private detective. EpGar ANSTEY. 
ART 


The Collection of the late Sir Hugh Walpole, 
Galleries. 

Even the barest outline, even a critic’s truncated catalogue of his 
choice of the late Sir Hugh Walpole’s collection, would, if one were 
to do any justice to it, cover a page of this publication. In this, 
the first selection from approximately two thousand sculptures, 
paintings, drawings, watercolours and prints, there are 146 exhibits 
ranging over two centuries, and when a second Leicester Galleries 
exhibition is presented in May, one will still have seen only a fraction 
of the Walpole collection. From the present show I would choose 
for myself the Utrillo of La Rue de l’Abreuvoir before all else, but 
how willingly. would I make do with the Constable sketch of Slin- 
don Common, or the Rowlandson Bacchanalia, or one of the Degas 
drawings. There are Cézanne watercolours, there are Renoirs, there 
are, in fact, works—and fine examples at that—by most of the great 
19th century figures, as well as good pictures by lesser artists. 
There is, apart from the accepted excellencies, a little picture by 
the much ridiculed Landseer, which . should make the ready 
scoffers think twice, and among the drawings and watercolours, 
which. alone would form a first-class exhibition, special attention 
might be paid to the Wyndham Lewis and a fine Rossetti. 

The discriminating choice of this great collector gives the whole 
exhibition quality and warmth. There is an atmosphere which 
suggests something of Sir Hugh’s pleasure in the possession af 
pictures: the excitement with which he visited the galleries, the 
prodigality with which he purchased works by the great, the gener- 
osity with which he lent his support to the promising, and the joy 
he took in displaying his acquisitions to his friends, is experienced 
at this exhibition. It has a personality, in spite of its catholicism of 
taste and variety of interest, which makes it more pleasurable than 
even the best of the general run of shows. It is most regrettable, 
though presumably inevitable, that all this must now be dispersed. 
It is even more regrettable that certain of the finest things now on 
exhibition were not added to the Tate bequest, or at all events 
placed where they could always be on public view. At all events, 
for the next six weeks the public has the rare opportunity of seeing 
at the Leicester Galleries part of the personal collection of a man 
with a great love of pictures and the wherewithal to indulge his 
passion. MICHAEL AYRTON, 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


AMONG the month’s records are two outstanding orchestral items: 
Mozart’s Serenade, Eine Kleine Nachtmusik (K 525), played 
by the London Philharmonic Orchestra under Sir Thomas Beecham 
(H.M.V. DB 6204-5), and Wagner’s Overture, Rienzi, played by the 
Hallé Orchestra under John Barbirolli (H.M.V. C 3425-6).: The 
Overture takes three sides, and on the fourth side is the Scherzo 
from Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream music. Both of 
these I can warmly recommend. Of the other orchestral recordings, 
there is a Prelude and a Waltz from the music composed for the 
Noel Coward film of “ Blithe Spirit,” by Addinsell (Col. DX 1186). 
This is typical film music, and will appeal to film-lovers rather than 
to music-lovers, but I doubt if it will have, even with them, the 
popular appeal of the composer’s “ Warsaw Concerto.” But, in fact, 
there is very little music written for films that bears hearing for 
its own sake, and this is no exception. 

Of the other April recordings, there are two Moeran_ songs, 
“Diaphenia” and “The Sweet of the Year,” and R. Strauss’s 
Serenade (Standchen), sung by Heddle Nash with Gerald Moore 
at the piano, which are well-sung and pleasing ; and Harry Davidson 
and his Orchestra in their Old Time Dance series record a good 
military two-step, “Uncle Sammy,” and a Hesitation Waltz of 
Nevin’s. W. J. T. 


At the Leicester 
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LETTERS TO 


THE WASTAGE OF COAL 


Sir.—Mr. Alfred Bossom’s article on “The Wastage of Coal” which 
appeared in The Spectator on April 6th calls for several comments, 
particularly in connexion with the paragraphs dealing with the Electricity 
Supply Industry and Public Heating. ‘These two subjects are inter- 
related, at any 1ate as regards possible future developments. It is true 
that large power stations such as those at Battersea and Barking waste 
something like 70 per cent. of the heat originally available in the boiler 
fuel, leaving only 30 per cent. available for conversion into electrical 
energy. The power stations mentioned by Mr. Bossom are among the 
most efficient of their kind, but thermal efficiencies of 20 to 25 per cent. 
are far more common even with many of the larger public power stations 
which are in service today. Most of the heat loss in every case is 
dissipated by the cooling water used in the steam condensers which are 
necessary to increase the efficiency and incidentally the capacity of the 
turbines. Cooling losses are of the order of 60 per cent. of the heat 
supplied to the power station in the form of coal. 

In many industrial works and public buildings, condensing apparatus 
is not employed, and exhaust steam from the power plant is used for 
heating or for process work at low pressure. Although the steam pressure 
of the boilers must be sufficiently high to drive the turbines or engines, 
the latter may be likened co reducing valves, and only a very small 
increment of additional heat need be liberated in the boiler furnaces to 
raise the pressure to a figure suitable for the power-plant. The increase 
in coal consumption will amount to between 3 per cent. and § per cent., 
and power will be obtained as a by-product, with a plant efficiency 
of double that of the best generating stations using condensers. Large 
public power stations in urban areas can be designed on the same 
principle, although it would be no easy matter to install the steam mains 
which would be required in existing built-up areas. There is no doubt 
that a future exists for large central heating plants, and it is self-evident 
that they should be designed as an integral part of the electricity supply 
system. Although local conditions were very favourable, the full-scale 
experiment which was inaugurated at Brno in Czechoslovakia about 
1§ years ago is an interesting pointer to future possibilities in this 
direction. 

Finally, I would mention the possibilities of the heat pump, which 
enables low temperature heat from the surrounding atmosphere to be 
pumped to a temperature level at which it can be used for a variety of 
useful purposes. The heat made available by this machine is many times 
in excess of the heat equivalent of the power required to drive the 
“pump.” The heating equipment which was installed at the Rathaus in 
Zurich, Switzerland, during 1938 works on this principle—I am, Sir, 


Yours faithfully, JouN Fox, ; 
London, S.E. 18. F.last.F., A.M.I.Mech.E., AssociateI.E.E. 
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Sir,—As a constant reader for many years of your excellent journal, I have 
been much interested in Mr. A. C. Bossom’s illuminating article in your 
issue of April 6th. This is a serious indictment of the super coal-fired 
electric station where the highest thermal efficiency does not exceed 
30 per cent. By the adoption of district heating, so largely now in use 
in the U.S.A. and on the Continent, this could be increased to 60 per 
cent. to 70 per cent., with a corresponding saving of coal in addition to 
all the other many advantages of cleaner and healthier cities due to smoke 
abatement. 

Hydro-electric generation, with a few exceptions, cannot compete with 
coal in this country based on Continental practice, where the conditions 
are not in any way comparable. The Report of the Severn Barrage 
Scheme, so clear, concise and comprehensive, is a direct challenge to the 
nebulous schemes of the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board; which 
are causing so much concern and opposition in the Highlands. 

The whole of the water power resources in the country, including the 
Severn Barrage Scheme, the 102 projects of the North of Scotland Board, 
all the water power resources at present in operation in Scotland and 
all those in England and Wales, could be produced for about five million 
tons of coal per annum, or about 2} per cent. of the whole national output 
in 1938. If combined with district heating, this would be reduced by 
at least a half. So it can be realised how small a contribution all this 
power can make towards the solving of the coal problem. Why not make 
a start with the electrification of all but the main line railways, which 
would ensure far larger savings? The Technical Advisory Committee 
reports that, since 1913, the increase per man shift is $4 per cent. in 
Poland, 81 per cent. in the Ruhr and 118 per cent. in Holland as compared 
with only 14 per cent. in Great Britain. 
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Leave alone the Tummel-Garry district and many other beauty spots— 
Scotland’s spiritual heritage—and proceed with the many other improve- 
ments which will yield far greater results. Scotland is getting a bad deal 
from the Government at present in its criticism of Prestwick Airport, its 
opposition to the Forth Bridge project, and the spoliation of its scenery 
and amenities by the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Development 
Act, without any solution to the coal problem or any comparable com- 
pensation or benefit to the Highland people—Yours faithfully, 

ALLAN ARTHUR, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.E.E, 

107 Douglas Street, Glasgow, C. 2. 


THE FUTURE OF AUSTRIA 
S1R,—Professor Hayek’s article on “The Future of Austria,” -published 
in your issue of April 6, calls for comment. It is stated that Austria 
could only maintain her population between the two wars “at a very 
low level.” At the same time the workers, it is said, managed i 
improve their standards of living “ by forcing the employers to draw on 
the accumulated capital.” Did the population, then, live at a very low 
standard or did it not? Or are we to conclude that the employers lived 
on a very low standard? 

The facts are easily stated. According to Colin Clark (“ The Con- 
ditions of Economic Progress,” 1940), real income per head of working 
population in “international units” amounted to 572 in Austria, 455 in 
Czechoslovakia, 359 in Hungary, 352 in Poland, 343 in Italy, 330 in 
Yugoslavia (suggesting that the Austrians were better off than their 
neighbours in South-Eastern Europe); and 684 in France and 646 in 
Germany (not a very marked inferiority), Whatever other index js 
taken—consumption per head of mass consumer goods, yields in agri- 
culture, density of transport facilities, water power harnessed, &c.— 
they, all suggest that Austria’s level of economic development and living 
standards were far above those of many other countries about whose 
“ability to live” (not Professor Hayek’s phrase) no doubts are ever 
raised. As for “capital decumulation,” this would not seem to bear 
examination, either in physica! or in financial terms. A great deal of 
progress was made in the inter-war period in the development of a 
variety of manufacturing industries, in agriculture, electrification, trans- 
port and housing. The bulk of the foreign loans raised in the ‘twenties 
was repaid in the "thirties ; at the same time Austria recovered important 
foreign assets and the schilling came to be regarded as one of the 
most stable currencies in Europe. 

This is not to suggest that everything was lovely in the garden. Many 
opportunities for further development were undoubtedly missed (partly 
because the governments of the day pursued the kind of deflationary 
policy advocated by Professor Hayek’s school of thought); unemploy- 
ment remained a serious .problem ; living standards, while higher than 
in most neighbouring countries, were still considerably below those of 
Western Europe. But Austria has all the required resources for 
achieving much higher standards: timber, oil, water power, iron ore, 
magnesite, lignite ; in spite of the destruction that may yet be wrought 
she will still be left with a great deal of up-to-date capital equipment; 
the traditional skill of Austria’s working population will stili be there. 
Undoubtedly, Austria will need to co-operate with Czechoslovakia and 
her other democratic neighbours, with Russia and with the western 
ccuntries, in foreign trade as well as in internal development. But it is 
not clear why, as Professor Hayek suggests, there is any compelling 
need for “a comprehensive federation” embracing a region even larger 
than that of the Hapsburg Empire or, alternatively, for chopping the 
Vienna district off the rest of the country and thereby breaking up that 
national unity which has, under the pressure of German domination, 
at last been achieved.—Yours faithfully, T. PraGer, Ph.D., President, 

National Union of Austrian Students. 

40 Parliament Hill, N.W. 3. 


LLOYD GEORGE AND FOREIGN POLICY 
Sir,—In his recent Marginal Comment on Earl Lloyd George, Mr. 
Harold Nicolson said that “his conduct of foreign policy was not based 
upon that calm continuity, that strict adherence to certain principles, by 
which alone international confidence can be created.” He also said that 
Earl Lloyd George “never seemed to appreciate that the principles of 
British foreign policy are perfectly ascertainable principles.” On the 
other hand, in Curzon: The Last Phase, Mr. Nicolson was at pains to 
argue that “the volatility of Mr. Lloyd George’s methods has concealed 
from the eyes of many a critic the rock-like immobility of his aims” 
(p. 223), and that “he aimed consistently at maintaining the three great 
principles of British foreign policy—the command of the seas, the 
balance of power in Europe, the defence of our imperial frontiers and 
communications” (p. §5). 
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This is not the first time that Mr. Nicolson has been disconcerting. 
In The Spectator of September 19, 1941, he affectionately chided his 
father for believing, in August of 1906, when he was our Ambassador 
in Russia, that “under a gentle Tsar and a strong Prime Minister, with 
the assistance of a Duma which was daily becoming better educated in 
its own responsibilities, Russia could evolve into a vast community of 
peasant-proprietors and enjoy a period of peace, prosperity and concord.” 
And yet in Lord Carnock, Mr. Nicolson had proved, by quoting his 
father’s despatches to Lord Grey in July and August of 1906, that his 
father’s view was: that “the Duma bore little relation to the facts of 
the position” (p. 222); that, apart from the Government, “the only 
people who matter are the Revolutionaries ” (p. 223); that “the repres- 
sive measures do not have any effect upon the Socialist Revolutionaries, 
who seem to pursue their methods with calm, cold-blooded precision ” 
(p. 230); and that the notion of “any deep or durable improvement in 
Russian internal conditions ” was a matter for “fundamental scepticism ” 
(p. 232). Indeed, it deserves to be remembered that in 1906, eleven 
years before the event, Lord Carnock reported as follows: “The future 
really lies in the hands of the peasants. Should the peasantry, excited 
by socialist and anarchist agitators, be led on whither the latter desire 
to draw them, and should the working classes simultaneously rise in 
the towns, there will be a catastrophe such as history has rarely witnessed. 
The revolutionaries care nothing for Constitutions or Dumas or reforms. 
Their sole aim is, by a course of relentless terrorism, to endeavour to 
render all Government impossible and to pave the way for a socialist 
Republic of the most advanced type.”—Yours faithfully, 

The University of Aberdeen. Rex KNIGHT. 


THE NIGERIAN STUDENT 


Sir,—Please permit me to make the following corrections in the article 
entitled “ The Nigerian Student” which appeared in The Spectator of 
February 23rd, 1945. 

No one who knows Nigeria well will fail to see that Mr. R. A. Henson, 
the writer of the article, has, to a large extent, only a superficial know- 
ledge of the colony. Nigeria, with numerous tribes and languages and a 
population of over twenty-two millions, has an area of more than three 
times that of the United Kingdom. It is questionable, therefore, whether 
it would be possible to make a general statement about a country so 
large merely from knowledge obtained on “a recent tour of duty.” In 
the second paragraph of Mr. Henson’s article is to be found the follow- 
ing: “In Nigeria the majority of the people live in villages, accessible 
only by tracks through the forest or bush.” Every student of geography 
knows that the areas of densest population in any country are never to 
be found in forests or villages but always in large towns and especially 
in commercial and industrial towns. Only comparatively few people, 
as a rule, live in villages. 

In 1936 the annual report of the Marine Department of Nigeria showed 
that there were more than one hundred and sixty towns connected with 
regular mail-boat services ; the report for the same year of the Nigerian 
Government Railway showed a total length of 1,900 miles connected 
with no fewer than two hundred towns in a different direction from the 
waterways ; whilst .the Public. Works Department reported that it main- 
tained 3,775 miles of motor .roads in satisfactory condition and open to 
traffic all the year round. In addition, there are a number of roads main- 
tained by the local administrations. Most of the towns of Nigeria are 
accessible by waterways, railways or motor-roads and contain populations 
ranging from 8,000 to 387,000. It is, therefore, misleading for Mr. 
Henson to say, “In Nigeria the majority of the people live in villages, 
accessible only by tracks through the forest or bush.” He might have 
been partially correct if he had made such a statement thirty or more 
years ago. To make it, however, in 1945 is not only incorrect but does 
some discredit to the government of the colony which has spent large 
sums of money in opening up the country to trade besides improving it 
in various other ways. 

Of the Nigerian student he writes: “His ability to memorise facts 
makes him a good examinee, for he can digest and retain the contents 
of the bulkiest textbook with apparent ease... It tends to lead the 
individual to acquire academic qualifications to which he is intellectually 
not entitled. .. . The lack of judgement is perhaps the most serious 
defect, and this is a great handicap, especially in the practice of medicine.” 
His reference to medicine is unfortunate because several Nigerians in 
recent years have taken the M.D. degree in British Universities, includ- 
ing one who obtained it at the age of twenty-six. Is it to be believed 
that such an achievement entailed only memory work? A Nigerian is 
now a demonstrator in Anatomy in the Faculty of Medicine in Birming- 
ham University. . 

The writer continues as follows: “He (the Nigerian) is inclined to 
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speak and write rashly and without due thought, not giving himself 
time to weigh judiciously the merits of ‘any particular question.” I 
wonder whether. perhaps it is not he who is guilty of this charge! 

It is also misleading to say: “There are government schools in the 
larger towns and cities,” for the number of government schools in 
Nigeria is comparatively small. There are more larger towns without 
government schools than with them, though most of the Mission schools 
receive grants-in-aid from the government. The writer possibly does 
not know that the Nigerians had a code of morality, social customs and 
native courts of justice before the advent of the British sovereignty. It 
is difficult for an African to understand what he means by saying: “One 
must confess that there is a present tendency to imbue the African 
with Christian dogma before he has acquired the intellectual background 
to enable him to grasp not only the Word but also the Spirit of the 
Christian teaching.” The African is by nature religious, and, believe 
it or not, he does not think much of the European standard of Christianity 
nowadays. While he is grateful for what he has received, he feels he 
can cultivate a better Christian spirit than that which now pervades 
Europe. There are many valuable points in the article, but like so many 
other descriptions of the colonial peoples written by those with insuffi- 
cient knowledge it “is like allo-’ in the coin of gold and silver, which 
may make the metal work the better, but it embaseth it.” 

Thanking you, dear Editor, for the space allowed,—I remain, yours 
J. O. AjrBora. 


APRIL 20, 


Oak Hill College, Southgate, N.14. 


THE DOCTORS AND THE STATE 


Sir,—You stand condemned out of your own mouth! Your Editorial 
Note to the letter under the above heading in The Spectator of Friday, 
April 13th (note the date!) condemns you for wasting valuable paper, ink, 
time and the patience of many of your readers, and also of deliberately 
misleading those readers as to the attitude of the majority of the doctors 
to the White Paper. Some months ago, after a series of particularly anti- 
B.M.A. remarks in your journal, I sent a letter to you for publication 
pointing out that the B.M.A. has been for over thirty years trying to 
persuade successive Governments to bring in a Comprehensive Medical 
Service for the Nation to no avail. Most of the articles and other 
references to the subject in your columns have deliberately given the 
impression that the B.M.A. is against such a service. My letter asked why 
it was that the B.M.A. always received such a “bad Press.” My letter 
was returned with a letter from you stating that The Spectator had never 
been anti-B.M.A., that it was always scrupulously fair, &c.! 

My letter also pointed out that what the Profession as a whole did not 
like was not the ideal behind the White Paper, but many of the details 
contained therein. . 

If, Sir, you had really cared about being unbiassed my statements could 
have been verified by you at the B.M.A. headquarters, but it is obvious 
that you took no such step as your further publications continued along 
their usual lines. 

And now you say “The fundamental question is whether there is to 
be a comprehensive National Health Service or not. The principle has 
been approved by a predominantly Conservative House of Commons and 
it is certain that a predominantly Labour House of Commons would 
approve it still more emphatically.” As far as we are concerned there is 
no question about it, you see we approved the principle years and years 
ago, but other Conservative Governments and Labour ones have not 
agreed with us. You go on to say “If the doctors accept this all details 
are mratters of argument,” but when we discuss those details between 
ourselves and with the Minister you are up in arms at once! You finish 
your Note with the words “but the community must have the last word,” 
surely the fact that we have repeatedly approached the representatives of 
the community, as stated above, shows that we agree to this also! —Yours 
faithfully, WALTER WOOLLEY, 

For Public Relations Committee, 


Redland, Bristol. Bristol Division, B.M.A. 


THE HORROR CAMPS 


Six,—The horrible facts found in Buchenwald Concentration Camp 
provoke the following suggestions : 

As vast a number of Germans as possible should be made witnesses 
now and in later days of these facts. The majority of the dull and 
stupefied German crowds under Hitler are unacquainted—thanks to 
Nazi hiding technique—with facts, while there have been awkward 
rumours about them amongst minorities. It is therefore essential that 
the places and implements of these horrors should be preserved (under 
lock of the Allied authorities) and not demolished. May be that one of 
the martyr veterans might be prepared to take residence in a neighbour- 
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ing village in order to act as a warden and guide to show chosen groups 
of Germans over the place, relating from his memories. To prevent such 
guided tours from becoming a sensation, and in order to allow relatives 
and sympathisers to mourn the victims, a modest dignified memorial hall 
to be visited should be erected in the neighbouring countryside from 
voluntary contributions containing, as far as traceable, the names and 
origin of each of the victims who died in the camp. This should be a 
sanctuary, in which Protestant, Catholic and Jewish religious services 
for the dead might be held as a regular custom. 

It goes by itself that the best possible medical and reconvalescence 
care should be provided for each of the survivors. The Allied authorities 
may order the use of German sanatoriums. Each of these men is an 
outstanding fighter in the common struggle. Quite a number of them 
may still become most valuable in the reconstruction of their country 
of origin, whether we think of Allied (and co-belligerent) peoples or 
whether we think of Germany.—Yours sincerely, RuTH GAEVERNITZ. 

103 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 


THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS 


Str,—Sir Francis Wylie has done good service in disposing—it is to be 
hoped for good and all—of the legend which has grown up round the 
number of scholarships under the Rhodes Trust given to the U.S.A. 
That part of Rhodes’ dream is in a fair way to coming true. But what 
of the hope of a better understanding between England and Germany 
which prompted another part of his scheme? The Rhodes Trustees 
might well consider whether the purposes of the Trust might not be fur- 
thered by allotting scholarships to the Soviet Union. The German 
scholarships were, I think, transferred to the British Commonwealth; but 
the figures given by Sir Francis seem to imply an unexpended balance. 
Scholarships for young Russians would undoubtedly do much to promote 
that mutual understanding between Ergland and Russia which is the in- 
dispensable condition of the lasting peace of the world.—Yours faithfully, 
LIONEL JAMES. 


Barcombe Heights, Paignton. 


ROGER FRY AND SIR OSBERT SITWELL 


S1r,—Colonel Bonamy Dobrée in an otherwise most generous review of 
my book, Left Hand, Right Hand, in your issue of April 13th, makes one 
inference against which I must protest. The fact that I consider some 
of Roger Fry’s early paintings to have been influenced by Alma Tadema, 
and that I point out his errors in prognostication, where the monetary value 
of a Sargent is concerned, does not justify the reviewer, surely, in saying 
that I seem “ to have entertained a deep dislike ” of Fry? On the contrary, 
I liked him, as anyone who knew him must like him, and was proud to 
be among his friends.—Yours very truly, OsBERT SITWELL. 


BONES OF CONTENTION 


Sir—Your reviewer of the book Bones of Contention is correct in 
attributing to Schiller the words “against stupidity even the gods fight 
in vain,” although I believe there have been variations in translation. 
The words are spoken by Talbot in the play Maid of Orleans. He hears 
of successive victories of the French, makes the remark, tears the bandage 
off his wound and dies.—Yours faithfully, GILBert H. RIppetTr. 


UNIVERSITIES AND “INDEPENDENTS ” 


S1r,2None could dissent from the paragraph on university M.P.s in 
“ A Spectator’s Notebook” last week. 

May I, however, remind “Janus,” my fellow graduates and your 
readers in general, that, more than any other factor, it is the use of the 
proportional system of voting, with the single transferable vote which 
has enabled us to elect these outstanding persons “of independent 
mind.”—I am, Yours, &c., B. Evans. 

146 Laleham Road, Staines, Middlesex. 

[Janus writes: ~Only sometimes. At the Scottish Universities contest 
last week, when Sir John Orr (Independent) was elected by a large 
majority, there were only two candidates.] 


THE JAPANESE MIND 


Sir,—The Rt. Rev. Bishop Heaslett’s admirable article on the Japanese 
Mind is a timely warning to any sympathetic observers, in the occident, 
of Admiral Suzuki’s condolence to the American people on the sudden 
death of President Roosevelt. The Japanese mind, which by its very 
nature can comprehend conflicting views and make them logic will see 
nothing extraordinary in Suzuki’s manifestations, nor will it understand 
how the Allies can fail to observe this, as a friendly utterance.—I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, B. J. Downey. 





(Will the writer of the letter “Welfare in Industry” in last week’s 
Spectator please communicate with the Editor.] 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE beauty of the English countryside has been surpassing. In my 
neighbourhood the blackthorn was a near rival even to the wild cherries ; 
and every fruit tree in every garden has had or is going to have about as 
much blossom as the tree can bear. Bluebells, primroses and anemones 
are out together in mass. Among hedge-row bushes the wayfaring tree 
is already in full flower and the quicks threaten to anticipate May. As to 
the grass—Horace’s favourite evidence of spring—it grows at a rare rate, 
as the yield of the cows proves. A certain young chestnut in my paddock 
is showing the open fan and the top shoot has already grown more than 
a foot. One must rejoice in it all whatever the frost king may do to check 
such pride during the next most crucial three or four weeks. 


The Labourer’s Hey-Day 

A good countryman, objecting to a recent judgement, argues that the 
agricultural labourer was better off fifty years ago than today. This view 
seems to me to have no basis in fact. One fine type of labourer whom I 
knew said one day “ Life’s all work and sleep,” and I knew the really 
cruel struggle he had to feed and clothe himself and his family. Until 
his elder children began to earn a few shillings to add to his 14s. a week 
life was just trench warfare without square meals. Today there is no 
such struggle. The children, if need be, are carried to school and fed 
there, well. and cheaply. The money provides better food and better 
clothes for the family. The hours of work are fewer ; on the whole the 
work lighter. A good many labourers are saving money every week. 
Much more ought to be done for the cottages (some of which are grossly 
over-rented) and for gardens ; but the cottager himself has today a higher 
standard of life than he has ever had. Whether he is therefore happier 
is quite another question. 


Picking Flowers 

A rejoinder to another sort of critic may be of general interest. There 
is a Society for the Protection of Wild Flowers and Plants, which thinks 
it terrible that any countryman should refer, without severe condemnation, 
to the decoration of churches at Easter with bunches of primroses and 
violets. All flower-picking is condemned. I must confess that it pleases 
me to see country children bringing home little bunches of violet and 
primrose and bluebell. The occupation and the presence of the flowers 
within the homes is humanising. Sir Arthur Hill (for whose sudden 
death all botanists grieved) started an experiment at Kew to discover 
whether the ruthless plucking of bluebells did any harm. The experiment 
was not concluded; but the view prevails that the plucking of the flower 
strengthens the bulb and multiplication depends largely on side bulbs, 
not seed. The violets children pluck set no seed. This is produced from 
scarcely visible flowers later in the year. Not long ago two evacuee 
children were walking through a field near my house, when the younger 
girl began to pluck a dandelion. The elder screeched at her: “They'll 
be after you, if you do that.” Doubtless the Society would approve. Of 
course, the plucking of rare flowers is a crime, and the uprooting of plants 
such as prevails—especially against ferns—in the north country; but to 
prohibit all flower-picking is a “ ridiculous excess ” that does definite harm, 
and to argue that “all the flowers we love best are getting less plentiful ” 
is not in accordance with the facts. 


Brave Vermin 

A landgirl the other day stopped her tractor to watch a strange fight. A 
dog (of the Heinz variety, with terrier prevailing) disturbed a stoat and 
attacked it. The stoat made off towards the hedge pursued by the dog, 
but as soon as he came within a foot or two the stoat turned, hissed loudly 
and showed his fangs. The dog stopped and began to circle round, but 
at each near approach the stoat challenged him with the same aggressive 
mien and the same forbidding hiss or sibilant snarl, and at last he reached 
the hedge in safety. It is on my records that a turkeycock fought such 
a rearguard action—on behalf of its hen and her chicks—against a fox 
across the breadth of a wide meadow. I have seen also a weasel check 
a dog and escape by means of a sharp hostile cry. 


In My Garden 

The green lines across both the garden plots and the tilths are most 
charmingly unbroken. Was ever such good seeding weather followed 
by such good growing weather? Autumn-sown broad beans are most 
prematurely in flower. It will repay all gardeners to do their utmost in 
the way of protection for young growth as well as for fruit blossom. 
Even a wire or net protection is better than none. Nettles have flourished 
as greatly as other growths, and the experts on compost are sure that they 
add an essential virtue to the heap. ‘They are worth having for this 
purpose alone. W. Beach THOMas. 





. Postage on this issue: Inland, 1}d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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One house in three in England and 
Wales is owner-occupied. When the 
war is over many other people will 
desire to purchase new houses for 
occupation. It should be an aim of 
public policy to ensure that this demand 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


> , . 
China’s Revolution —, 
The Story of China’s Revolution. By O. M. Green. (Hutchinson. 18s.) 


Mr. GREEN does not claim that this book, despite its title, is in any 
sense a history of the Chinese revolution. The materials for a 
history are scanty and hard to find, nor have they yet been sifted 
and arranged by any serious student. Mr. Green relies, therefore, 
on the gleanings of his many years of journalistic work in and con- 
nected with China, and in these impressions and recollections—set 
down without much attention to chronological or any other sort of 
order—he attempts to present in a series of scenes the chief land- 
marks of the revolution. He has not written history, but he 
skirmishes very pleasantly on its fringes. He is at his best when 
discussing the social and literary movements that are an integral part 
of the revolution, but in politics and especially international politics, 
which are of its very essence, his outlook is too often that of the 
“treaty port mind” of twenty year$ ago. 

The course of the revolution was determined to a quite extra- 
ordinary degree by China’s relations with foreigm Powers. For 
more than a decade after the fall of the Manchus China seemed to be 
faced with the alternatives of accepting the patronising tutelage of 
England and America or of submitting to the domination of Japan, 
who tried to lure her with the prospect that under Japanese leadership 
the east could turn the tables on the west. Eventually China learned 
from Soviet Russia how to conduct a revolution to a successful issue, 
but this Jed to further trouble because the Soviet aim was not to help 
China but to destroy the British Empire. This is the wood which 
Mr. Green never describes because he is so busy telling us about 
the trees. The pattern of Chinese wars and politics is not so sense- 
less or so incoherent as Mr. Green believes. 

Some of Mr. Green’s mistakes are serious. He says that before 
the revolution the Customs revenues were collected by the foreigners 
in the Customs service. It was not till 1911 that the collection passed 
into foreign hands, and this was one of many ways in which the 
passionate desire to get rid of foreign tutelage was frustrated. What 
bitter humiliation this involved was shown in the five-Power naval 
demonstration staged at Canton in 1923 to overawe the local officials 
who wished to revert to the system of collection by Chinese. Mr. 
Green was there, and describes in vivid language Sunyatsen’s cold 
and calculating fury. Nevertheless, when three years later Austen 
Chamberlain resolved to have nothing more to do with the folly of 
imposing tutelage upon resurgent China, Mr. Green strongly dis- 
approves. He misquotes the famous memorandum of 1926, in which 
the British Government’s intention was announced, does not mention 
tutelage, denounces the return of sovereign rights to China as appease- 
ment, and says that Austen Chamberlain’s objections to the Shanghai 
Defence Force had to be overborne by his colleagues. This latter 
statement is quite untrue. The despatch of a force to Shanghai 
was an essential part of the new policy, and Austen Chamberlain 
took the initiative throughout. 

There are many things in modern China which rouse Mr. Green’s 
enthusiasm, and he writes about them ir delightful fashion. He 
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describes the grace and charm which modern education has 
veloped in Chinese girls and the rapidity with which women 
have come to the front. He thinks that the part played by the new 
school of young writers in awaking the people of China is hardly 
realised abroad. These young men have been driven by the invasion 
into contact with the peasants, and this has “ put the reality of life 
rather than the realism of the studio” into their writings. The 
Literary Renaissance has loosed a flood of new novels, plays and 
poems to find a parallel for which one must go back to Elizabethan 
England. The movement which ended the long divorce between 
literature and the spoken language of the people, with its treasure 
house of novels, plays, folklore and poems was started by Dr. Hu 
Shih, the Sage of Modern China, and has already had tremendous 
and far-reaching results. 

Mr. Green’s account of the Communists is interesting and 
valuable, but the accord with the Kuomintang was never quite 
so real as he would like to think. His hero is Chiang Kai Shek. 
The gift of such a leader was, he thinks, “a direct act of Divine 
Providence.” But his warmest praise is reserved for the Chinese 
people themselves. Like all who have had the good fortune to live 
among them Mr. Green has a great affection for the Chinese people 
—the common soldier and the peasant. The endurance, simple 
faith and humour of the Chinese soldier and the sterling qualities 
of the peasant—his sturdy commonsense, his unfailing good temper, 
friendliness and reasonableness—these are what will vet enable 


China to make a worthy contribution to the post-war world. 
J. T. Pratt. 
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The Real Southey 


Southey. By Jack Simmons. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 


A MAN’S character may be seriously falsified in the eyes of posterity 
by the brilliant attacks of enemies, particularly in the case of a 
man who has been so incautious as to engage in political argument. 
It was the misfortune of Southey that he was sufficiently con- 
spicuous to be attacked openly by men more gifted than himself, 
and attacked with weapons that were either too massive or too 
exquisite for him to manipulate in his own defence. For he was 
essentially, as Macaulay describes him, a man of “ talents and acquire- 
ments.” He was not a man whose abilities could ever lift him to 
the shining heights of genius or even to the milder eminence of 
assured and enduring popularity. For this reason he has been 
unduly and unjustly obscured ; he has been left alone by all the 
sedate and voluminous Victorians as well as by the quick resurrec- 
tion-men of modern biography. His limited achievement and un- 
coloured life have not attracted the curiosity of readers and writers. 
But Southey has a place in the history of English literature ; partly by 
virtue of context and association, partly by his own great though 
unequal merits. To give a substantial and accurate impression of 
the man himself, and also to assess his literary inyportance, has been 
the aim of Mr. Simmons in this biography. 

There cannot be any doubt, unless I am prodigiously mistaken, 
that his book will give Mr. Simmons himself an established and 
eminently respectable position among the English biographers. It 
is a work of scholarship and research, largely based upon unpublished 
material, admirably written, well-balanced and of sustained interest. 
The book is extraordinarily good reading, apart from its value as a 
piece of literary scholarship ; and it would be worse than captious 
to complain of a slightly pedagogic pointing of morals and an amiable 
obstinacy in making the best of things. No one can read Mr. 
Simmons’ book without enjoyment—and enjoyment of a sort that 
is now most unfortunately rare. Whether we are able to accept 
Mr. Simmons’ estimate of Southey without reserve is a matter con- 
cerning which we may possibly feel a little hesitation. 

Even in those days of great irritabilities, the days of bards and 
reviewers, the days of revolt and reform, Southey must have been 
occasionally trying. One feels that he made a somewhat ostentatious 
profession of rectitude which may or may not have been always 
consistent with integrity. _His pride and his touchiness made him 
frequently ridiculous, if théy never made him contemptible. His 
changes of attitude—in the case of Shelley for example—are baffling 
to a man who is anxious to show him as a model of consistency and 
of unvarying benevolence. In 1812 he speaks of Shelley as “ over- 
flowing with everything good and generous,” a youth of genius and 
of principles: in 1820 he sees him as a man “ with an unawakened 
mind, a seared conscience and a hardened heart,” whose works are 
“so monstrous in their kind and so pernicious in their tendency.” 
But the school of the younger poets, according to Southey, was un- 
questionably “Satanic”; it represented “the spirit of Belial” 
and “the spirit of Moloch.” At a much earlier date he had de- 
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Callender, Nora Wain, Antonia Bell, Ulric Nisbet, Air-Commodore P. F. M. 
Fell , D.S.0., C | Eliott C. Cutler. 

Good understanding and fellowship between the Americans and ourselves 
are of vital importance now and in the peace to come. This book of 
international importance produced by a number of eminent writers, was 
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“TUPPER” 


A Memoir of a very human 
Parish Priest 
(CANON A. D. TUPPER-CAREY) 
by bis friend 


LORD LANG OF LAMBETH 


sometime Archbishop of Canterbury 


In this brief memoir of his life-long friend Canon 
A. D. Tupper-Carey, Lord Lang describes their first 
meeting as undergraduates at Oxford, their joint 
sojourn at Cuddesdon, their work as curate-colleagues 
under the Vicar of Leeds. 


Their ways parted, for a time at any rate—but 
never their friendship. ‘“ Tupper” married, went to 
a parish in Poplar, then to Lowestoft and then as 
Canon-missioner to York. Then the Archbishop 
offered him Huddersfield, and there he spent several 
happy years. But a severe attack of angina and his 
wife's longing for sunshine forced on him a change 
of scene. He accepted an invitation to become Angli- 
can’ Chaplain at Monte Carlo; and in that difficult 
post—which required a genius for human relation- 
ship, a wide and friendly tolerance, and a house 
and heart open at any time to come-who-may—he 
achieved the crowning triumph of a life of priestly 
service. 4 
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HIS LIFE AND WORK 


By LEONARD CLARK 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 17s. 6d. net. 
“Tt is an entrancing and exciting book—a revelation of 
triumphal achievement, crowned by self-sacrifice in the face 
of tremendous obstacles.”—Dr. ALBERT MANSBRIDGE, 
C.H. 


TO WHOM DO SCHOOLS 
BELONG? 


By W. O. LESTER SMITH 
Director of Education for Manchester 


Third Edition Revised. 10s. 6d. net 
This edition has been completely revised and contains a new, 
lengthy chapter on the’Butler Act. 
“ A wise, tolerant, and sympathetic book.” — The Manchester 
Guardian. 


. A TIME IS BORN 


By GARET GARRETT 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


“ Tt was in 1926 that I first read a little book by Garet Garrett 
called Ouroboros : or the Mechanical Extension of Mankind... 
I remembered Ouroboros, since what it had prophesied in 
1926 was being fulfilled before my eyes in 1944. Time is 
Born contains all the substance of Ouroboros together with a 
good deal more. It is not, I think, a book that the industrialist 
and the orthodox economist will approve. It is a book for 
the ordinary person who consumes manufactured goods.” 
From the Introduction by DOROTHY L. SAYERS. 
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scribed The Ancient Mariner as “ the clumsiest attempt at German 
sublimity I ever saw.” These opinions are enough to settle the 
position of Southey as a critic, even if they were honestly due to 
what Mr. Simmons calls his “ moral judgement.” And these are the 
opinions, let us remember, of a man who could speak of his own 
“great achievemeat,” a man who compared himself with Hercdotus, 
and who believed that his wretched poem of Madoc would secure 
“a fame as lasting as the English language and the passions . . . of 
man.” 

Mr. Simmons tells us very little (too littl, I think) about the 
women who were associated with Southey and his friends. No 
doubt Southey’s wife, the somewhat indefinable Edith, was a woman 
of little charm or character—depressed, retiring, dull—yet she must 
have been of some importance to Southey himself. No doubt it is 
“difficult for us to form any very ‘clear picture of her now” ; but 
surely research and inference might have produced a more tangible 
image. As for Caroline Bowles, it is hardly fair to divert the reader 
by giving him reference to Dowden, Janet Courtney and Arthur 
Symons. Of Sara Coleridge, Southey’s sister-in-law, and for years 
the companion of the Southeys at Greta Hall, we receive only the 
dimmest of impressions. Of Sara Hutchinson (“there is no woman 
out of my own house .. . with whom I am so intimate . . . or whom 
I love altogether so well”) we learn nothing at all. Indeed, there is 
not in the whole book a single vital female, except the tyrannous 
aunt of Southey’s infancy, Miss Tyler. 

Of Southey’s precise position in English literature, Mr. Simmons’ 
estimate is possibly too high. On the other hand, it is unquestion- 
ably true that the prevailing estimate is far too low. The fame of 
Southey will rest upon his prose, and the plea here put forward for 
a well-edited selection from his prose works is altogether com- 
mendable. No man is better qualified for such a task than Mr. 
Simmons himself. C. E. VuLiiamy. 


Religion in the Schools 


By A. Victor Murray. (Student 


School and the Church. 
Christian Movement. 3s. 6d.) 


Tuts book is a useful guide for those who wish to understand what 
is called the religious controversy in education; but it is also a 
book for any who are really interested in religion and wish to know 
how the schools may help our religious life. It is full of wise 
sayings, worth more quotation than we can give them. The author 
does not confuse religion with its trappings, yet sees the value of the 
trappings, and his professional interests have brought him into 
touch with educational administration and controversy without 
dimming his understanding of what really happens in the minds of 
the young. 

The most topical chapters are those that deal with the current 
half-truths about religious education. The author takes five of 
these “methods,” based on sophisms that would fit a Socratic 
enquiry, and dissects them with an irony of his own and a real 
understanding of the limitations of each. Do we need more 
Scripture teaching? Is an “atmosphere” the thing to aim at? 
Must control be in the hands of a Church? Is the personality of 
the teacher the essential? Is all useless except Church member- 
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ship? The author treats each of these questions so as to illu- 
minate the truths that lie behind. At the same time, he constantly 
puts the practical question, “ How much can a school do? ” 

He also grasps with some courage the nettle of the Roman 
Catholic contention that religious bodies, which are clearly reliev- 
ing the State of a responsibil?ty, should have their costs paid in full, 
But he is not sufficiently trenchant and explicit, and -some of his 
argument suffers accordingly. His view, if I understand it rightly, 
is really that a democracy cannot hand over its funds and its re- 
sponsibilities to a church that desires to “ un-church ” other denomi- 
nations and teaches that the whole truth is on its side. This view 
is none the worse for being flatly stated. The religious controversy 
in education has done much unnoticed harm, and even this book 
shows signs that the harm continues. In 1902, while the well- 
concerned were thoroughly engaged, the “enlightened education- 
ists” of that day clamped fully on primary education, and partially 
upon secondary, an administrative system avowedly based on the 
Prussian model. It was not unfashionable in 1902 to admit the 
debt. 

In the new arrangements of 1944 and 1945 this process has quietly 
gone a step further. The publicly controlled secondary schoois 
are now to be as fully dominated by the administrators as the pri- 
mary schools have been in the past. That is what is meant by the 
fairness of the “single code” and the flatness (especially in its 
upper levels) of the “ basic scale.” Responsibility is to be the pre- 
rogative of the official We are aiming at a comprehensive and 
equalitarian system managed by administrators, not at good schools 
managed by teachers. Only in the Independent and Direct Grant 


Schools is the characteristically English idea intended to survive., 


Unless human nature breaks through, as in some places it will, and 
creates school communities in spite of our neglect to plan them, we 
shal! probably get what we are asking for, a very flat earth. In 
that case Professor Murray’s question, “How much can a school 
do?” becomes grim and urgent. Our schooling will be more and 
more the formal routine (“ nominal,” he calls it), and the real effect, 
inciuding the religious effect, of the schools upon the. boys and girls 
will be less and less. Professor Murray knows weil the importance 
of this point. He writes (p. 42) that the school “ must surely have 
a character of its own and be itself a kind of Christian community.” 


But he perhaps does not sufficiently see our present dangers. Allto- 
gether it is a suggestive book and one wel) worth reading. 
R. B. GRAHAM. 


Differing Lives 

The Album. By Horace Horsnell. (Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d.) 
The Sun in the Sands. By Henry Williamson. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6J.) 
Mr. HorRsNELL and Mr. Williamson are both professional writers, 
and so may be supposed to have at least one motive in common 
in writing a chapter of autobiography. In everything else there 
could hardly be two more different approaches. Mr. Horsnell turns 
over the pages of a family album and pays a respectful and humorous 
salute to his aunts, uncles, parents, schooimastérs and cronies. Rather 
formally, in keeping with the sedate gilt-edged album, he pins down 
his memories, carefuily picking the right words to re-create the 
sound of Sunday evening hynins in an Essex farmhouse parlour, or 
the romantic mystery that a boy once found in the grounds of a 
French chateau. He leaves us with the clearest impressions of the 
Sydney Gardens in Bath, of Berck-plage, of raffish Uncle Theo who 
conducted him there, and that uncle’s ambiguous lady-friend, of 
Tom Blair, the vicar’s youngest son and champion poacher of the 
village, of critical Aunt Ruth, who suspected horrid things in the 
first-floor lodger’s heavy portmanteaux. The one figure who stays 
discreetly in the shadows is the author himself. 
' It is quite the other way with The Sun in the Sands. The only 
figure who comes out full-size is Mr. Williamson; all the 
others are presented so entirely in terms of his moods, prejudices 
and illusions that they never appear as independent, rounded 
characters. Or, one should perhaps qualify, nearly all; twice or 
thrice Mr. Williamson, temporarily disengaged from his obsession 
with himself, draws a good comic scene. The easily identifiable 
Fleet Street Catholics with whom he visited the Pyrenees are sharply 
and maliciously revealed, quarrelling on the Pass of Roncesvalles 
at midnight. More characteristic, however, of Mr. Williamson’s 
awareness of other people are his two mentions of another journalist ; 
on page 71 he sits beside him, on page 115 they have never met. 

These memoirs begin in 1920 with Mr. Williamson having his 
first novel accepted, and being shown the door of his father’s house. 
He spends the next years mainly at his cottage in Devonshire, with 
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368 THE 
expeditions to Essex for hunting and society; is deeply stirred by 
his feelings for two young girls, Annabelle and Barleybright ; and 
in the Pyrenees one Easter renounces one and indirectly causes the 
other’s death. Now and then there is a hint of self-criticism as he 
re-lives his past; for the greater part he seems still to stand by 
the beliefs of twenty years ago—in the rightness of his intuitions 
and the wrongness of authority and experience ; in the inspirational 
nature of his writing (“ The book was writing itself I never 
knew what would happen more than a sentence ahead”); in the 
supremacy of his own emotions. He himself, in the words on the 
dust-cover, considers that his experiencés may be helpful to young 
men facing life after this war, as he faced it after 1914-18. 

The last episode of the book is both dramatic and revealing. 
Against the advice of the local inhabitants, Mr. Williamson decided 
(in order to see Annabelle) to cross a high pass in the Pyrenees in 
spring, when the snows were melting. He knew nothing about 
mountain travel (the steepness of the path, he says, was about 70°), 
and had narrow escapes from avalanches. He went alone, but when 
he met two peasants in the pastures on his descent, he shouted ovt 
dramatically that his companion had fallen and been killed. Perhaps 
a silly thing ro say, he felt later, but it hardly ruffled his satisfaction 
at his achievement. Barleybright, the other girl, who had tried 
to stop him crossing the pass, followed him later and was killed. 
“A tragic climax,” say Mr. Williamson’s publishers, “which re- 
affirms the writer in his owa integrity.” Integrity? Say rather sel- 
fishness. And whether this selfishness is justified by Mr. William- 


son’s writings as a whole is another question. 
JANET ADAM SMITH. 


Fiction 
Loving. By Henry Green. (The Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d.) 
Jenghiz Khan. By V. Yan. Translated by Lionel Erskine Britton. 
(Hutchinson. 9s. 6d.) 

Soviet Stories of the Last Decade. 
Elisaveta Fen. (Methuen. 8s. 6d.) 
DuwurInG the last decade one of the most noticeable influences on the 
English novel has been Germanic. The sea-change has not been 
to our advantage on the whole, since our native forte is for the 
comic rather than the solemn formula. We have had admirable 
exploiters of the absurd and the fantastic ; indeed, the whole tradition 
of the novel in England is lit by a continued zest for the dry or 
the droll, and if one were asked to characterise the distinguishing 
quality of our native literary spirit with a word, one would say 
“the comic.” Our novelists, from Fielding to Forster, have ever 
delighted in absurdities of character and situation. Will the novel 
of the future owe nothing to this deep mainstream? The persistent 
frosts of the last fifteen years have been a bitter handicap, yet in 
spite of this we have had given us novels such as His Monkey Wife, 
Humours Unreconciled, The Devil: Poor Devil, Mr. Norris Changes 
Trains, After Many a Summer, Cheerful Weather for the Wedding, 
Party Going, Between the Acts and Put Out More Flags ; a short 
list, though one strong enough to prove the spring has not run dry. 
So that when the pretentious and the portentous menace us, we 
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can take comfort, remembering that even in times of gloom, and 
under oppressive threats of foreign influence, our native stream 
continues its flow, perhaps a little sluggish, muddied even, but still 
recognizable, still refreshing. Henry Green’s new novel Loving will 
delight his admirers, for once again he makes an exploration of an 
unfamiliar field. One of the most original and exciting of the 
younger novelists, he has always ranged widely for material. He 
has many gifts, but among the most brilliant is his flair for conversa- 
tion. This again is in the true tradition of English literature, for 
though we have no longer any considerable playwrights, we have 
always admired and encouraged dialectics. A summary of Loving 
is less than fair to the author, for his story is slight, though richly 
and gaily told. The scene is a country house in neutral Ireland. 
The principal characters are the servants. When the book opens 
the butler is dying and the footman, his subordinate, hurries to 
assume new dignities. The older servants, the cook, the head house- 
maid and the nannie, all think him the most odious of upstarts. 
The situation is brilliantly comic, and Henry Green builds up his 
structure with plausible yet vivid skill. The subtleties and sim- 
plicities of old-fashioned servants are both involved and curious, 
The author is wel awar2 of this and of the rules governing their 
society, with its aura of strictly reflected rank and privilege. The 
death of a butler in a great household causes an upheaval below 
Stairs, tantamount to the overthrow of a dynasty. Charley Raunce 
knows that he is a usurper ; his position is fraught with dangers and 
difficulties ; to make matters worse, he is wildly in love with one 
of the housemaids. A curious novel, fascinatingly detailed with the 
oddities and absurdities of human behaviour. 

Fenghiz Khan is yet another Stalin Prize novel. A preface which 
gives a clear idea of the historic background is provided by the 
Soviet scholar, Professor S. V. Kiselev. The story of the conqueror 
of mankind is put into the mouth of a wandering Dervish, who, 
having witnessed the invasion of the west by the Mongol hordes, 
is urged to leave a record of the things that he has seen and the 
stories that he has heard of the tyrant and his ruthless methods. 
This Russian novel is a blend of scholarship and imagination. The 
author sees the parallel between the thirteenth century and our 
own, and this consciousness gives his narrative an almost topical 
flavour. The book opens quictly enough with a detailed account 
of the vast Islamic empire, Khoresm, which extended from the Sea 
of Aral to the Persian Gulf. The repeated impacts of Jenghiz Khan’s 
army quickly threw this great empire into a state of utter desolation 
and ruin. The Mongols then moved against Russia. Soon after 
this Jenghiz Khan died, but for more than a hundred and fifty years 
afterwards the Golden Horde remained a threat against Europe, until 
Dmitry Donskoi rallied the princes and struck the Mongols a blow 
from which they never recovered. 

In the short but valuable introduction which Elisaveta Fen has 
written for Soviet Stories of the Last Decade she tells us they “ have 
been chosen not only for their literary merit, but also for the light 
they throw on various aspects of life in Soviet Russia during the 
decade between 1933 and 1943.” She intends the book as a com- 
plementary volume to Modern Russian Stories, since, like that 
collection, it is “an attempt at helping the reading public of this 
country to form some idea of the developments and changes in the 
outlook of contemporary Russian men and women as they are 
reflected in the writers’ creative imagination.” This purpose gives, 
her book a special merit. She also introduces us to authors whose 
names will be new to most English readers. Naturally, the pre-war 
stories are more effective than those written during the period of 
struggle with Germany, though stories such as The Friends and 
The Commandant of the Isle of Birds are certainly worth printing, 
since both argue that man is more important than technology. The 
most impressive item is A. G. Malyshkin’s South-Bound, which is 
lively, vivid and moving. It is to be hoped that Elisaveta Fen will 
edit further volumes of contemporary Russian stories. 

Joun Hampson. 


Shorter Notices 


Great Britain and the Empire. 
C. Black. 8s. 6d.) 

Dr. WILLIAMSON calls his book “a discursive history”; but it is 

no more discursive than is necessary to cover fifteen centuries and 4 

quarter of the world in some 200 pages, and the story runs a fairly 

straight chronological course. It is a story which in Dr. Williamson’s 

hands is not only grand in scale and replete with solid fact, but at 
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the same time easy to read for the average man who neither is, nor 
aims to be, expert in the detail of history. And the facts are 
illumined by judgement pithy and sound. Many a laborious historian 
of modern India falls short in wisdom of Dr. Williamson’s two- 
sentence summary of the causes of the Indian Mutiny. Not that 
India is the strongest part of his book. Amid a conscientious cata- 
logue of colonial acquisitions (omitting, however, Cyprus, although 
Disraeli’s “ peace with honour ” was said to be “ peace with Cyprus ”) 
the history of Indian advances and annexations ‘s somewhat scamped 
—and why give but half a page to the Mutiny, with all its lessons 
for the present, when a whole page can be afforded for the Jameson 
Raid? Dr. Williamson’s perspective favours the nearer as against 
the more distant history of the Empire. This is natural but to be 
regretted ; for trenchant as is his comment on contemporary events, 
it does not match his historical judgement in detachment and per- 
suasiveness. Nor is he always accurate over his more recent facts : 
for example, his account of the Indian Congress party’s moves in 
and out of provincial office is quite incorrect. One small complaint— 
it is a pity that so notable a historian of the Empire should treat 
the term British Commonwealth as applying only to the self- 
governing units of the Empire, when in the locus classicus, the 
Balfour Report of 1926, it is plainly and :ightly used for the whole 
Empire. Despite a few such minor faults, Dr. Williamson’s book 
should be invaluable for all those who want to “brush up their 
English history ” in its imperial setting, and not least for those upper 
forms of schools and university students of economics and political 
science for whom it is, no doubt, to a large extent intended. 


Green Tide. By Richard Church Illustrated by C. F. Tunnicliffe. 
(Country Life. 10s. 6d.) 
“ A COCKNEY IN THE CountRY” is how Mr. Richard Church 
describes himself in this altogether persuasive book of essays. Born 
and bred in London, his home is now in the Weald of Kent, where 
he cultivates his garden, finds the natives surprisingly friendly, and 
generally enjoys the rural scene. For all his enjoyment of the 
countryside, however, and all his close participation in its daily 
round, he does not make the usual mistake of supposing that he 
has completed the transformation and gone back to the land: “ the 
townsman,” he frankly admits, “is never quite natural in the 
country.” And much of the charm of his essays is in this admission, 
made with humorous candour. In other words, Gree1 Tide is a 
bookman’s book ; and if the reader does not learn much therein of 
the country, he does learn a great deal of the gracious, agile mind 
of the author. For the truth is that to the townsman in the country 
(though he rarely admits it) the rural scene is less interesting for 
itself than for the ideas it provokes in the spectator. Mr. Church 
therefore sees, what no dyed-m-the-wool countryman ever sees, 
sermons in stones and tongues in the running brooks. The slightest 
word of the native will flower, in his mind, with unsuspected 
blossoms of meditation. For such a mind, of course, the essay is a 
perfect medium of expression ; and some of the examples in this 
most companionable book are among the best of their kind. The 
book is enhanced with a sheaf of Mr. Tunnicliffe’s scraper-board 
drawings as delicate in execution as they are ingenious in invention. 
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Two new novels for April 27th 


WARRIOR'S WAY 
By LORD GORELL 
A masterly-written family record which is also a genuine picture 


of English life during one of the great epochs of history (1906-1939). 
. 9s. 6d. net. 


THE HORSE i. SUN 


(SAPTASVA) 
By L. F. LOVEDAY PRIOR 


Author of ‘* The Valley of Exile,’’ ** These Times of Travail.’’ 


An inspiring story of an Indian Prince and his brother, showing 
the reaction of 20th century ideas on age-long customs and tradition. 


hb. John Murray 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
To judge from the behaviour of the stock markets investors are 
awaiting next Tuesday’s Budget without either fear or any strong 
hopes. There will certainly be surprise in the City if Sir John 
Anderson makes any striking changes in taxation, despite the prospec- 
tive fall in war expenditure during the current financial year. How 
much the nation’s war bill will be reduced depends on factors which 
cannot be accurately gauged, but a saving of £500,000,000 should 
prove a-conservative guess. Unfortunately, revenue must also suffer 
from a reduction in the nation’s money income and the time is not 
far off when larger commitments on social insurance, housing and 
education will have to be met. All the same, Sir John Anderson 
should seize his opportunity next week to give industry a definite 
promise of some reduction in its tax burdens and, more specifically, 
should make his intentions plain on the subject of E.P.T. Here is 
a tax which calls urgently for drastic revision. If not abolished, it 
ought at least to be substantially reduced as soon as possible. 
ANOTHER INDUSTRIAL MERGER 

In many British industries—the coal and the brewery trades, to 
mention only two—it is already obvious that the movement towards 
amalgamation is developing a powerful stride. This tendency 
towards larger units has undoubtedly been accelerated by war con- 
ditions which have made for closer co-operation between previous 
competitors, and will receive a further impetus in the coming transi- 
tion period when reduction of costs and strong finance will be pre- 
requisites of success in the drive for export markets. It is against 
this background that one must view the merger just announced 
between two leading units in the heavy cable industry, namely, 
British Insulated Cables and Callender’s Cable and Construction 
Company. For many years past these two undertakings, while work- 
ing in competition with one another, have co-operated in certain 
fields, particularly in the scientific improvement of their products 
and in methods of manufacture. Past experience in these directions 
has now convinced the directors of the substantial mutual advantages 
of a permanent amalgamation in maintaining their trade in future 
years, in strengthening their position in relation to export markets 
and in ensuring stability of employment. A new company has there- 
fore been formed to acquire the existing businesses of British Insu- 
lated and Callender’s, and will have at its inception an issued capital 
of £11,219,175. Until further details of the financial aspects of this 
amalgamation have been disclosed it is impossible to appraise the 
prospects for the Ordinary stockholders. I should imagine, how- 
ever, that the dividend possibilities are at least as promising as they 
would have been if no merger had taken place. 


R.M. AND E.D. REALISATION 


The announcement by the E.D. Realisation Company of a further 
liquidation payment of Is. a share is directing attention once again 
to the ultimate break-up possibilities of this company and also of 
the R.M. Realisation Company. The only important asset now await- 
ing disposal by the E.D. Company is 130,000 shares of £1 each in 
Anglo-Foreign Properties. This property company was conservatively 
capitalised before the war and its shares should be fully worth their 
par value when the situation can be cleared up. On that assumption 
E.D. Realisation shares should have a final break-up value of just 
Over 3s., against today’s price of 2s. 13d. They should be held. 

R.M. Realisation has two important assets still awaiting disposal, 
namely, 325,000 {1 shares of Anglo-Eoreign Properties and 138,582 
“B” shares in the O.S.N. Realisation Company. Valuing the Anglo- 
Foreign Properties shares at par, one arrives at a figure of 6s. 6d. 
applicable to the R.M. Realisation shares which are now quoted 
around 9s. 6d. It follows that a buyer at today’s price is giving the 
other 3s., equivalent to £150,000 on the 1,000,000 R.M. Realisation 
shares, for the O.S.N. holding. That seems to me to be valuing the 
O.S.N. asset at a ridiculously low figure in relation to that com- 
pany’s break-up prospects. O.S.N.’s main asset is a substantial 
direct shareholding in Cunard White Star, supplemented by an 
indirect interest in another block of Cunard White Star shares. If 
one values Cunard White Star Ordinaries at only 30s., which is 
surely a conservative price for a shipping share on a Io per cent. 
dividend basis, the break-up value of O.S.N. is nearly 55s. That, 
in turn, means about 7s. 6d. on each R.M. Realisation share, which 
would give R.M. a total break-up of 14s. If one takes the Cunard 
White Star shares as being worth 35s., the value attributable to the 
O.S.N. holding on each R.M. share is raised to 10s. 6d. That, plus 
6s. 6d. for Anglo-Foreign properties, points to a substantial rise in 
R.M. Realisation 
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COMPANY MEETING 


UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


SIR ERNEST BENN’S STATEMENT 


JHE annual general mecting of the United Kingdom Temperance and 











General Provident Institution will be held at the head office, 33 Grace- | P great : 
| technical reconstruction”; and said that he was encouraged to note 


church Street, London, E.C., on April 25th. 

The following is a summary of the statement by the chairman, Sir 
Ernest J. P. Benn, Bt., circulated with the report and accounts : — 

Since the last general meeting of members the board has been 
strengthened by the election of Major T. E. Baring, whose appointment 
is now submitted for confirmation. 

The balance-sheet, life assurance account, and the actuary’s valuation 
all disclose a position of quite exceptional strength, on which the directors 


have felt justified in declaring a compound bonus of 25s. per cent. for | 


the six years ended December 31st, 1944, and an interim bonus at the 
same rate for the current year. The bonus, taken in conjunction with 
our premium fates, puts a United Kingdom policy in the very forefront 
of reliable investments, whether considered from the viewpoint of cost 
or return. The mortality experience of the two triennial periods has 
enabled the actuary to recommend an additional 2s. to the rate of 
bonus payable to certain members of the temperance section. 
NEED FOR ECONOMY. 

The vastly swollen National Debt now amounts to 45 per cent. of the 
total value of private property in this country, and more than a-third 
of it is callable within a year. This cannot be considered a healthy 
condition, and emphasises the urgency of a halt in the orgy of spending 
and the piling up of public commitments. The unrivalled stability of 
Britain has always depended upon the successful balancing of the Budget, 
and that dependence will be of even greater importance in the days to 
come. As new-fangled theories, one after another, prove to be unworkable, 
the City of Loadon is steadily regaining its pre-eminence as the historic 
repository. of wisdom and experience in mozetary matters. Our ability 
to handle the proper financial requirements of the nation, without the 
risks inherent in all forms of new experiment, needs to be more generally 
recognised. Such recognition will engender the spirit of confidence on 
which so much depends. 

THE SavinGc Hair. . 

A post-war aim of first importance will be to perpetuate the saving 
habit developed with such gratifying success in the last few years. Saving 
is essential in war-time, but to refrain from or defer spending and con- 
sumption must always be an essential part of the process ‘of progress. 
It will be necessary to find new savers to replace any who from force 





of circumstances are obliged to encash Savings Certificates and other | 


Government obligations, and, in addition, to rebuild capital assets of all 
descriptions lost or damaged, by war. In this connexion life assurance 
has a great part to play, and may be regarded not only as a personal 
necessity, but also as a national service. 

There is a great deal to be said for cheap money—meaning thereby 
good money at a low rate of interest—but there is also much that needs 
saying on the other side of the argument. Thrift, as a social service, is 
entitled to a just reward. Too much attention can be given to large 
public financial transactions and too little thought to the millions of 
individuals and the hundreds of thousands of small traders whose need 
is for money with good purchasing power. The sum of the business of 
all the little people transcends in amount and importance the large-scale 
schemes which tend io monopolise public attention. We can never thrive 
on “cheap and nasty” moncy and should take care that reckless expendi- 
ture is not encouraged by facilities for borrowing on artificial terms. 


NEw BUuSINESS. 

The numbers and amounts of new policies issued during 1944 show a 
satisfactory advance, especially when the care with which proposals are 
examined is remembered. As will be seen from the directors’ report, 
no less than £260,000 of such propdsals made to us were declined, 
postponed, or for other reasons not completed, indicating to some extent 
the safeguarding of existing members by the skilful caution of our officials. 

For reasons beyond our control it became necessary to move the head 
office of the institution, and we are now quite near to London Bridge, 
where we were so happily located for the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. We were unable to escape a degree of dislocation and delay, 
but thanks to magnificent staff work inconvenience to members was 
reduced to small proportions. We were fortunate in possessing a fine 
modern city building at 33 Gracechurch Street, and are already deriving 
some benefit from its well-planned working facilities. 


FIRE AND GENERAL BUSINESS. 
Qur subsidiary, the United Kingdom Fire and Accident Insurance 
pany, Limited, continues to give us satisfaction, and, as our members 
avail themselves of the facilities offered, is an ever-growing source of 
profit to them in a double way. They benefit from the services supplied 
by the company and also from the profits accruing to the mutual funds 
of the institution 
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COMPANY MEETING 
THE MINING ASSOCIATION 
ADDRESS BY MR. ROBERT FOOT 


In his address to the ninety-first annual general meeting of the Mining 
Association in London on April 12th, Mr. Robert Foot referred to the 
Report of the Reid Committee as a most able document which “ must 
prove to be of the greatest value to the coal industry in the work of 











that in the Committee’s approach to the general problem—of which the 
technical problem formed only one aspect, albeit a highly important 
one—there was such a large measure of agreement between their con- 
clusions and those set out in his own pian for coal. 

Both reports were based on the continuance of private ownership, and 
both emphasised the need for drastic reorganisation. Like the Reid 
Committee, he had stressed the need for closer integration of the industry, 
and for a comprehensive treatment of the production problem in each 
area; and he had made this one of the responsibilities of the Central 
Board. 

THe TIME FAcTor. 

Both reports declared that before practical reconstruction on any large 
scale could take place there must be detailed surveys. It had been his 
intention that this work should be begun at existing collieries at the 
earliest possible moment. The Reid Committee, however, proposed that 
the survey should not be begun until the areas to be covered by the new 
units to be formed in accordance with their tecommendations, for 
amalgamation, had been delimited and the mergers effected. Mr. 
Foot expressed the opinion that the delimitation of suitable areas and 
the effecting of new mergers—with recourse either to the slow and 
complicated machinery for enforcing compulsion, or to new legislation yet 
to be passed by a Parliament already overcrowded with urgent legislation, 
might occupy much time before the essential surveys could even be begun. 
And, as the Reid Committee themselves said, “there was no time to 
be lost.” 

; NEW PROPOSALS. 

With regard to his own plan for coal, Mr. Foot said: I believe it to be 
possible to suggest measures for meeting the several material criticisms 
that have been made, and I have formulated certain proposals directed to 
this end. These I am about to communicate to the industry for con- 
sideration (and to issue for the information of the public and the Press), 
together with the draft Constitution of the Central Board and my 
proposals for bringing that board into existence forthwith. 


Our HAPPY Orphanage 


We had almost headed this “ Our 
Jolly Orphanage,” for such it really 
is. JOHN GROOM’S ORPHANAGE 
has 150 necessitous girls (25 in 
infancy). They are our reeponsibility, 
our charges and our delight. We 
fear neither inspectors nor visitors: 
indeed we welcome them. 

We have all-the-year-round care of 
these children and our object is their 
complete happiness and benefit, in- 
cluding the provision of pocket 
money. When they leave at 15 years 
they are placed with Christian people 
and we keep in touch with them afterwards. 

Remember also JOHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE, where 
some 250 crippled women and girls are trained to make 
artificial flowers in ideal workrooms. They are housed in 
Cottage homes and enjoy a delightful environment with 
motherly oversight and care. 

Your gifts maintain these lovely works of mercy and 
bring a blessing from “ the Father of the Fatherless.” 

We depend entirely upon voluntary contributions and legacies. 

President: The Rt. Hon. LORD RADSTOCK. 


Report gladly sent on request to: 
PPLEAGE 


Jonds RRS HN 













ii 
WER -GIR! 
Head Office: 37 Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell, London, E.C.1. 


Workrooms & Cottage Homes——Edgware. 
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An Advertising Agency, old established, 
has a vacancy for a competent and well 
educated woman, or man, as Private 
Secretary to the Managing Director. An 
interesting, remunerative and promising 
appointment is open to one with unusual 
qualifications. Write Box No. 212. 











PERSONAL 
GREAT SAVING.—OVERCcOoATS, suits, costumes, 
A turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-. List FREE.— 
Watxer’s Screntiric TURNING AND TAILORING Works 
Lrp., Dept_ 76, 46. Iltord Lane, Ilford, London. 


CROWDED “ smoker,” full ot cheer— 
The ideal TOM LONG atmosphere. 
VOID FURS .GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
= Fur Crusade leaflets, which also tell how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely, with comments 
on our own and Jewish slaughter methods.—Mayjor C. 
VAN Der ByL, Wappenham, Towcester. 
B ERMALINE 
A encom ant digesiibie Breac 


Ask t Baker 

»LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES. Sate, Simple, 
>) sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From Chemists, in- 
cluding Boots’ branches. Sole makers: HOwartHs, 473 

Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins, 1s. 9d., 2s. 10d., 5s. 
Cass, torn and moth eaten garments invisibly 
B mended in two weeks. Send or call. Mark damages 
clearly. — Bett INvisisLe Menvers, Lrp., 109, Fleet Street, 

E.C.4. (Five doors from Ludgate Circus). 

YANCER SUFFERER (11645).—52 years old. Wife 
semi-invalid. Young daughter must stay at home to 
nurse parents. Very poor, needs help to purchase bedding, 
etc. Jewellery ir received.— NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 

Cancer Revise, 2 “ S,"’ Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
( WwW STOMERS OF HEAL’S in the ———— area who 


wish to dispose of furniture or beddi 
196. Totienham" Court 





» wei to Heat & Son L1tp., 


U" PEON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 
1 ) twelve 2- ae tal lessons. Send 3d. in sta: for 
UTTON, 92 Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
Clifford Swyeet, 
Telephone : 


first lesson to S. 
«TENANCE. bat A. Trust 
New Bond Street. London, 
REGent 5983. 
FOUNTAIN PEN, new, unused, 59/-. Box No. 216. 
ANDBAGS repaired by x craftsmen. 14-day 
] service. Post or call.— ri ky a Sawa, 
57. Brompton Road, London. S (Dept 
AMB BRAND TYPEWRITER RIBBONS. —Clean, 
L enduring. 30/- dozen, 18/6 six, 10/- three, 3/6 each. 
Postage paid. Please name models, colours. Spectator, 
Martin HARDMAN & Sons, 15, Prospect Place, Preston. 
IBRARIES and smaller collections of $s purchased 
] 4 for prompt cash. Send lists, or large collections can 
be inspected.—De1GcuTon, Bett & Co., Lrp., University 
Booksellers, 13, Trinity Street, Cambridge. 
] ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. carbon 
4 


Lrp., 8, 
Wl. 


copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFartane (C.), 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
EMORIALS tor C HURCH HYARD o: CHURCH 
\ designed by well-known Seuipeet for erection in any 
part. Sketch designs prepared free. Leaflet (2}d.) from 
the Secretary, SCULPTURE AND MEMORIALS, North Dean. 
High Wycombe. Tel.: Naphill 42. 
ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters 
ines 5s. p.a.—Write BM-MONO 23, W.C.1. 
MSs D.—1/3 per 1,000 words, carbon 3d. Also 
PL. YS, etc., | on enquiry —Muss Harper 
9, Moun Pleasant Kingskerswell, S. Devon 
(Formerly of Taviton jan London. W.C.) 
yO DRAINS !—bur Sanitation like Town. ELSAN 
A Chemical Closets, ae NTEED odourless, i 
free, safe. Needs NO DRAINS, NO WATER- “FL SH. 
Easy to fix anywhere, indoors or rh dk, Scores of thou- 
sands in use in Country Houses, Bungalows, Evacuation 
Premises, Air-Raid Shelters. -—Write, enclosing id. stamp, 
for ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to Exvsan Co. (Dept. 
254 11), 51 aes R London, S.W.9 
R In his book “ The Heart of London,” Mr. 
< * H.V. Morton writes of the work of the 
Royal Cancer Hospital as += :—“* Tragedy and triumph 
follow each other through these white halls, and over all 
is that fine spirit of enthusiasm as of an army banded to 
fight for’ cause.” Please send a gift to Treasurer, ROYAL 
CANCER HOSPITAL, Fulham Road, London, S.W.3. 
END all the old books and magazines you can spare to 
S Everysopy’s Booxs, 156, Charing Cross R 
W.C.2, and receive highest cash offer, Particularly want 
modern fiction, Penguin fiction and American magazines. 
*TAGE TRAINING.—Day and Evening, Rehearsal 
‘ Groups, _ Technique. New term April 30. 
Details from E. Dutton, c/o 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
— TAIRS BLAZING. , bur ESCAPE certain for you and 
N family (irrespective ‘height of bedrooms) if Automatic 
Y installed. Average cost £9. Details ld. stamp.— 
JOHN \"— & Co. (M sche), 
‘ [ ‘RUBENISED © ‘BRAND 


£ 
Lama! a 20, C 
OUSES and Collars 
made from old shirts, ~ at own material. 2 gns. 
each. Please write for details to Dept. A.14.—-RESARTUS 
Ir. 183/9, Queensway, W.2. 
1 hs T.T. Magnums are the cigarettes that delight the most 
alate with their softness. Obtainable from 


sensitive 
Whitmore & Bay.ey, 92, Wigmore Street, W.1. Est. 1823. 
100, 13.4; 500, 65 6; 1,000, 130/-. Post Free. Sample 
flat 50 for 6/8. 
Tie Studio 


\ ’ANTED.—The Book of Bookplates ; 
1898; A Little Book of “+ Ves ved 1905 
i . 2i 
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earrying 
it 
around 


% In a global war it is advisable to carry the 
world in your hand. It is also possible. 

%& Serial Maps, a geographic and strategic focus, 
is published to inform and to clarify, to interpret 
and to provide perspective. It gives full meaning 

in Eastern and 





to current and future events : 
Western Europe, in Italy, in the Pacific—by air 
sea, land. 


% In listening to, reading or talking of the news. 
Serial Maps subscribers take down their files, 
and the battle-fronts lie before them. 

% Subscribers receive each month a group of 
new maps in colour, maps of a fresh kind ; 
economic, strategic, political, accompanied by 
an expert review of current affairs. Each year 
a ring binder for filing maps and text. 
Wherever intelligent interpretation of the war 
is required—there you will find Serial Maps. 


A YrAr’s suUBSCRIPTION TO SeriAL Maps 13 THE 
PERFECT PRESENT FOR A THOUGHTFUL FRIEND, 

Hf you do not know of Serial Maps, send a card te 
the Editors asking for a free specimen map and fuller 


details. Write (mentioning The Spectator) :— 


SERIAL MAPS 


Letchworth Herts 











\ TATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash, 
or offer by return.— Y’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 4. 
\W mikkt ARE THE WRITERS OF TOMORROW? 
—Fres., blood is needed in-journalism and literature. 
Develop your latem talents in your spare time with the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the only school under the 
patronage of leading newspaper proprictors. REDUCED 
FEES. Special courses in Journalism, Short Stories, 
Article Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays, Eng. Literature. 
Persona’ tuition by correspondence. No time limit. Free 
advice and Booklet from Prospectus Dept. L.S.]J.. 
37, Gerdon Square. London W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
Wa) THAT ALBERT ?—Do find it and please 
send it with any other watch chains or old gold 
-~ asi to the AppeaL Secretary, GUY’S HOSPITAL, 


W RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 





EXHIBITIONS 


* EW Spring Exhibition ot EARLY ENGLISH WATER 
co “uN now on view at HEAL’s, 196 Tottenham 


s 


Court Road, W.1. 
p® TER JONES GALLERY.—April 16th-May 12th. 
Painti Drawings, we by Derek Sayer. 


~ 


First Floor, loane Square, S. 
= LEFEVRE GALLERY, 131 134, New Bond 
ect, W.1. NEW WORKS by FRANCIS BACON, 
FRANCES? HODGKINS, HENRY MOORE, MATTHEW 
a GRAHAM SUTHERLAND. Daily, 10-5.30. 
ts. 10-1. 





APPOINTMENTS 

None of the Vacancies for Women advertised below 
relates to a woman to whom the Control of Engagement 
Order, 1943, applies 

CKWORTH SCHOOL, 
” Assistant Housekeeper required at once. Recognized 
training and some experience essential. Full particulars 
may be obtained from the Bursar. 
CTIVE, intelligent woman Assistant to Director of 

Training College required. Commencing salary 
with possible succession to Principal. State 
qualifications. Some business experience desirable but 
not essential. Education officer from Services might be 
suitable. Box No. 214. 

YOMPETENT Shorthand-typist required, with fluent 

French. Permanent post. ‘rite, giving full ay 

ticulars of age, experience and salary required.—Box \ 


NEAR PONTEFRACT. 


£400 p.a. 


Ik ¥DUCATED WOMAN SECRETARY required. Must 





4 do perfect typing. Interesting post with prospects. 


London. State experience and salary. Box No. 215. 
* RADUATE (Girton), exempt, requires work during 
I school terms only. Experienced administrator, 


interviewer, social worker, speaker and lecturer.—Box 205 

RGANISER, urgently wanted for King’s Lynn Division 
( Liberal Association (man or woman), previous 
experience not essential if keen and efficient. Please write 
giving qualifications and salary required to H. W. Ritey, 


1945 


Qt JOHN’S COLLEGE, AUCKLAND, NZ, 


The Trust Board invites applications | from Graduates 
in Holy Orders (preferably with teac and pastoral 
experience) for the post of WARDEN of St. John’s C college, 
which is the 7 incial Theological College in New Zealand, 
Salary £800 (N.Z.) p.a. with free house. Allowance for 
Passage. 

Detailed particulars of the appointment may be had 
from CANON James, Halifax Vicarage, Yorkshire, to whom 
applications should be addressed as carly as possible, and 
not later than 8th June, 1945. 

U NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM, 


CHAIR OF THEOLOGY. 


Council invites applications for the Chair of 
The stipend offered is £1,250 per annum, 
Twelve copies of applications, with the names of three 
referees, should be forwarded to the undersigned, to 
reach him not later than 30th June, 1945. 

It is desirable that the selected candidate should enter 
upon his duties on the Ist October, 1946. 

Further particulars may be obtained from :— 

Cc. G. Burton, 
Secretary. 


The 
Theology. 


The University, Edmund Street, 
Birmingham, 





EDUCATIONAL 


| eae: -CLASS GERMAN LESSONS by Diploma 
Teacher (Austrian). Many years’ experience. Best 
references.—Mrs. E. LIiEBMANN, The ~ ar Club, 
7, Nevern Place, $.W.5. Tel.: FRO. 1320. 
1IRLS’ SCHOOL YEAK BOOK.—Parents seeking 
J information abou: Public Schools and Careers 
should consul: the above. Just published 10/6, by pos: 
11/1 =_ 713 ers or Deane’s. 31 Museum Stree 
London. WC 
OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ, 
B. Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 
instalments. —Prospectus trom C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D. 
Dept to WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD. (Est 1394), 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON 


WO SCHOLARSHIPS will be open for competition 
in June. Arnott Scholarship for post-Matriculation Science; 
Piumptre Scholarship for general work (open to girls over 
13 on September Ist). Further particulars and application 
forms (to be returned by May Ist) from the PRINcIPar, 


43- + Harley Street, W.1 

wr ELPHIN'S” SCHOOL, DARLEY DALE, 

N ‘MATLOCK. 
POWYS MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. 


A Scholarship of £35 per annum will be awarded in 
September, 1945. The Scholarship is open to daughters 
of clergymen of the Church of England, Church of — 
the ger ge Church of Scotland, Charges in Wales 
the Isle of Man, preference being given to daughters of 
deceased clergymen of the above churches. Candidates 
must be not less than 12 years of age and not more than 
14 in the year of examination. Entries must reach the 
Heap Mistress, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained, by the 10th May. Parents must forward state- 
ment of financial circumstances. The examination will be 
held in the last week of May, possibly at the School 
Sher HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 

Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. Thorp, M.A. (Caniap.). 

First-class London training leading to work of national 
importance now and interestin Post-war careers. At 
country house until end of hostilities in Europe.—Heata 
muh cael Craven Arms, Shropshire. 


i ta LEYS SCHOOL CAMBRIDGE 
Temporary nel —. mame Hore. 


The EXAMINA ATION for Fi FOUNDATION and WAR 
MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 
maximum annual value £100) will be held on 24th and 

—_ suey 8 —f be 4th and 5th June. Further information 

y be ob d from the HEADMASTER. 
[He TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
(Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. May. 
5306-8. —-- Branch: St. Hubert’s. Gerrards Cross, 
Bucks. Fulmer 256 
4 law - QUEEN’ S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (through 
a =e now at 3, Collingham Gardens, S.W.5. 
ro 6. 





LECTURES AND THEATRE 

\ on Psychology, Physiology and Mechanics of Piano 
Technique, 24 Lecture-Demonstrations by Jamas 
CuinG, M.A., B.Mus., Oxon., 14, Hanover Street, W.1. 

Saturdays at 2. 45. April 21st, " The Method of Tec 
Analysis: Finger Touches (1).’ April 28th, “ The 
Method of Technical Analysis: Finger Touches (2).” 
May 5th, “ The Method of Technical Analysis: Finger 
Touches (3).”” May 12th, “ The Method of Technical 
Analysis: Finger Touches (4).”" May 26th, “ The Method 
of Technical Analysis: Finger Touches (5).”’ June. a 
Miscellaneous Technical Problems.”’ June 9th, 
Psychology the Learning Process.’ June iene 
“ Freudian Psychology and the Pianistic Art.’” June 23rd, 
“ The Relaxation Motif: A Psychological Analysis.”” The 
complete series also available in printed form. Practical 
Class for Pianists and Teachers, Sats. at 4.30, beginning 


April 21st. 
2 hee GATEWAY ee =, gy Mw 
W.1l. Nightly 7 p.m,; 2. 


Watch Pot,”’ by Saki. 


April 17th to raat, Richard Golden 
as Ludevic. Phone pars., Bay. 7444. 
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